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CRITICAL REVIEW. 





For the Month of Sune, 1779. 





Dionyfii Longini gue fuperfunt Grece & Latine. Recenfait, Noa 
tafque fuas atque Animadverfiones adjecitt Joannes Toupius. Ac- 
cedunt Emendationes Davidus Ruhnkenil. Editio altera. 410. 
105. in boards; 8v0. 55s. 6d. in boards. Elmfly. 


HE numerous produftions of Longinus, and the efteem 

in which his treatife on the Sublime has been univer- 

fally held, give him an indifputable right to a place among 

the moft illuftrious writers of antiquity. We are therefore 

happy to congratulate the public on the appearance of a new 

edition of his valuable remains, by one of the moft learned and 
accurate critics of the prefent age. 

Dionyfius Caffius Longinus was born about the year 213, 
or not long afterwards. Some writers fuppofe him to have 
been a Syrian; others, with more probability, an Athenian, . 
In a fragment of his own, which has been preferved in Por- 
phyry’s Life of Plotinus, he informs us, that he fpent fome 
part of his younger years in travelling with his parents, which 
gave him an opportunity of commencing an acquaintance with 
Ammonius, Origen *, Plotinus, Amelius, and other eminent 
philofophers. On his return to Athens he taught eloquence 
and philofophy, with the higheft applaufe, in that city. After 





* Not the celebrated ecclefiaftical writer ; but a Platonic philofo- 
pher, mentioned by Porphyry, Hierocles, Proclus, and others. 
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he had cOntinued there many years, he went, upon fome do- 
meftic concerns, to Emeffa in Syria, when he received from 
the famous Zenobia an invitation to Palmyra, which he ace 
cepted. His chief employment at the court of this accomplifhed 
princefs, was to initrué her in the literature of Greece; ‘ quo 
illa magiftro, fays Vopifcus, ufa effe ad Grecas literas di- 
citur *, In the year 273, when Palmyra furrendered to the 
emperor Aurelian, Zenobia and Longinus were taken prifoners, 
and the latter was ungeneroufly put to death, for a fpirited letter + 
which he was. faid to. have drawn up, and which the queen had 
fent to Aurelian,, in.anfwer to.an imperious meflage fhe had 
received from him, in the courfe of the fiege. 

Some of the writings of Longinus are on philofophical, but 
the greateft part on critical fubje&ts. Commentators have col- 
leéted the titles of twenty-five or twenty-fix treatifes ¢, none 
of which, except this on the Sublime, have efcaped from the 
depredations of time and barbarians. And even this is mangled 
and imperfe&, like the remains of a beautiful picture, that has 
been refcued from the flames. 

Here we will beg leave to make a remark, which may be 
applied to A&(chylus, Sophocles, Euripides, and' a hundred 
other ancient authors, as well as Longinus, that they have 
been fuppofed to have written many more pieces, than they 
actually .compofed, in confequence of the fame produ@tions 
having been mentioned by different writers, under different 
titles. This is a fallacy, that we have often fufpected in the 
Biblidtheca Graca & Latina of the learned Fabricius, But it 
is an error, which, at prefent, no human fagacity can rec- 
tify. 

The reader, who is defirous of more particular information, 
with regard to the life and writings of Longinus, will receive 
ample fatisfaGtion from the perufal of the learned Schardam’s 
Philological Differtation, which Mr. Toup has prefixed to the 
‘prefent edition of the works of this illuftrious critic. 

The abilities of the learned editor have been long fince 
known fo the literati’ by his excellent Emendations of Suidas’s 
Lexicon, and his Notes on Theocritus. Thefe publications 
difcover his intimate acquaintance with the Greek language in 
its full extent, and his fingular penetration in critical refearches, 


_ ‘on Sot ~~ = 





* Vopifc. in Vita Aurel. § 30. f Ibid. 
t All of them fuppofed to have been written at Athens, except a 
* piece intitled OAAINA@Oz ; which was probably a funeral oration on 
Odenatue, the hufband of Zenobia, who was aflaffiaated about the 
year 267- 
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Toup’s Longinus. 403 
The high opinion, which the reader may have formed of this 
‘Yearned editor, will not be diminifhed by the prefent pub- 
lication.. He will here fee the valuable remains of Longinus 
cleared of thofe inelegancies and deformities, which have hi- 
therto difguifed him, and in many inftances reftored to their 
original beauty. In fhort, he will here difcover a critic, who 
is to Longinus, what Longinus was to Homer, 

Mr. Toup has, beyond all doubt, eftablifhéd and confirmed 
the true fenfe of an expreffion in the beginning of Longinus, 
which has been generally mifunderftood, 

To wey Te Kanne cvyypauparion...Tamewotepoy eDayn Tyg oAng 
virobecews.  Bifhop Pearce by not knowing the true force 
of the word taseworepoy, which as Mr. Toup remarks, * nunc 
hoc, nanc illo fenfu gaudet,’ was led to Corre€t éAné into tans, 
fippofing this to be the meaning of Longinus: * humilior vilus 
eft, quam argumenti vel rei tractatz materia.” But the ob- 
fervation of Dacier is fufficient to overthrow his interpreta» 
tion. * Comme le fublime'n’eft point neceffaire 4 un rhetetr, 
pour nous donner des regles de cet art, il me femble, que 
Longin n’a pa parler icy, de cette pretendué baffeffe du flile de 
Cecilius,? .We therefore entirely agree with Mr. Toup in ren- 
dering this paffage, * Cacilii liber exilior & jejunior elt vifus, 
quam ‘ota res poftularet. Torum argumentum haud complexus 
eft.? The following quotation from Photius fufficiently evinces 
the propriety of the foregoing interpretation. AAAw tavla upp 
Cos twpos vmoTUTuctW Dexneatery THY MEN YOHO@ETENST TATIEI- 
NOTEPON, ig 0s nar emisodny xpsras tows BX evdeerepoy, * Hec ego 
tibi paucis delineavi, multo quidem jejunius quam argumen- 
tum poftularet, fed fatis fortafle pro modulo atque ufu epif- 
tolz.? Phot. Ep. 137. 

There is a paflage in Athenzus, where the word tameios fg 
ufed in a fimilar fenfe: tw 0 HegaxAss TATIEINOTEPAN (négsda) 
mapabsyrwy © having placed a /mal/er portion before Hercules,’ 
Athen. iv. p. 157. Ed. Cafaub. 

Bifhop Peace has been applauded by thofe, who efteem 
themfelves readers of tafte, for his obfervation upon the follow- 
ing pafiage in the fame feGtion: wavra dePognzey, nar tov Tw 
énzopos evdus abpoay svederZaro dua. * Longinus, fays his lord- 
fhip, ad fublimitatis vim exprimendam, arte quadam & 
proprietate verborum hic ufus eft: alius fcriptor dixiffet da 
Popes & evdesmyrar: fed hoc janguidi eft animi. Noflter pre- 
teriti temporis verba ufurpat UsPopncay et svdeiZaro, (quafi jam 
disjecit & patefecir) quo melius fignificet vim & celeritatem, 
quibus fublimitas nationis anisos audientium ferit,’ &c. But, 
in thie firft place, the remark is an old one: for- Faber fays, 
Dda2 * Sentis 
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‘ Sentis artem rhetoris? debuit enim dicere daPore, et ev 
dsxurat, At preceps figura id jam aétum reddit, quod. eti- 
amnum agitur. Sed unde nata illa eft? Ex tng Qavractas. 
fulminis (cxnalzs) quod fepe citius in terram raptum videas, 
quam é€ nube prorumpere videris.? Tollius likewife applauds 
the remark of Faber, ‘ Bené hoc, fays he, 4 Fabro obferva- 
tum, ‘To yap On yeyores. Oesvoregap TS pErAovTos, 4 evoevB eT, uti 
eft apud Demetrium Phalereum de Elocutione,’ § 220. 

In the next place, they who do not know, that the firft 
aorift is frequently to be rendered by /oko, as it undoubtedly 
fhould in this paflage, mult either not have been converfant in 
the Greek authors, or read them in a very negligent and in- 
accurate manner. Paganus has given us the true fenfe of 
Longinus. ‘* Res omnes fulminis inftar disjicere, & univerfam 
ftatim oratoris vim patefacere foiet.” 

‘ Nam iftam, fays Mr. Toup, effe aliquando hujus temporis 
vim veriffimé monuit eruditiffimus Grevius, Leét. Hefiod. 
cap 5. et ante eum ¢ yeyas Cafaubonus ad Laertii Chilonem, 
et Ariftophanis Equites. Ita locutus eft Demofthenes, Olynth. 
ii. p. 6. “Oray 0 ex WAsovekvas was movnpras Tig eomnp Btos soyuct, 
4 Wpwrn WeoPacts xaus psixpov Nlarope amavle GvEYaMTICE HCE dseAucve 
Cujus loci elegantiam minug adfecuti funt interpretes.’ 

The reader, who wifhes to fee other obfervations, with ex- 
amples, concerning the ufe of the tenfe above mentioned, 
may confult Hoogev. ad Viger. p. 214. Ed. tert. Peri- 
zon, ad Al. Var. Hilt.i. 4. p. g. Edwards ad Theoc. Idyll. 
iv. 27. : 
In the fecond feGion, bifhop Pearce, by not attending to 
the general difference between the active and middle voice, 
has made an emendation, which, we are afraid, cannot be 
juttified. Inftead of xspicarro Sewesxx, he would read vomsasro 
S:weave But, fays Mr. Toup, ‘ aliud eft vpugew, aliud v- 
posCecdas.” All know the difference between vu in the 
ative, and vousCaches in the paflive; but we do not recollect 
to have met with this word ufed in the middle voice. We 
therefore agree with Mr. Toup and Boivinus, im giving the 
preference to nyncasro. 

We cannot here pafs over, without a remark, a word which 
yccurs in the firft fefiion; as none of the critics or lexicogra- 
phers feem to have been fenfible of the true force of its middle 
yoice: & yae On 6 ATIODENAMENOZE, ts Seosg Gpeoson sxvopcey oo. Ebrhere 
¢ Who declared his own opinion :’ whereas ax0nvas would 
have meant the opinion of another perfon. Thus Demofthenes 
Philipp. 1, § 1. EIT X ov ay, ews ob DWAsicos Tey ewloTay yrwuny AIIE~ 
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OHINANTO, had declared their own fentiments. Comp. 
vane wes &- Be 

In a paflage at the end of the third fe&ion Mr. Toup has 
undoubtedly reftored the true punuation sta wpos over wemor~ 
Boras anpoatas aoxnnoveor® eixotws, This is the true fpirit of the 
paflage ; and in this manner it is printed in the edition of 
Tollius. To the inftances produced by Mr. Toup we may add 
a well known one in Demofthenes, 63: sgarnyos axorubes* EIKOTQE* 
a yag es ape an dldete wich. Philipp. i. § 9. 

The following expreffion in the fourth fection has been the 
fubje&t of great contention among the commentators: asdiyu0- 
vis Eees ay avles Hyncaio nas atlwy TON EN TOILE OOOAAMOIE 
TIAPOENQN. Several critics have been fo precipitate as to 
imagine, that Longinus adopted an erroneous quotation through 
a failure of memory. But it is not to be fuppofed, that this 
accurate writer would have charged the incomparable Xeno- 
phon, a favourite author, with affe@ation, if he had not-been 
fure, that his cenfure was well-grounded and juft. 

Here Mr. Toup and Ruhnkenius very properly obferve, that 
the fame expreffion occurs in Areteus Cappadox: rade maryet 
udu Te grdee, “as M ey Tbs oDburnores mapbevos, De Cauf, Morb. 


Vil, Pp. 34. 


There is a remarkable pafflaze in the ninth fection, on which 
our learned commentator has made no remark; but as we 
have it now before us, we fhall take leave to offer one or two 
curfory obfervations. Homer, defcribing the rapidity of Juno’s 
horfes, when fhe defcended from heaven in her chariot, ac- 
companied by Minerva, to repel the fury of Mars, before the 
walls of Troy, ufes this admirable fimile, 


“Occov o anepoesdes aynp 408y oPbarnorciw, 
“Hytvos ev oxomin Asvocoy ems ovomre grovlov* 
‘Toccoy emewonsos, Secs trnbngess b1% WObe Il. v. 7706 


Far as a fhepherd, from fome point on high, 

O’er the wide main extends his boundlefs eye ; 

Thro’ fuch a fpace of air, with thundring found, 

At ev’ry leap, th’ immortal courfers bound. Pope, 


Upon this paflage Longinus makes the following remark ¢ 
Tn ¢ Opany avlwy MOC LAK Gd darnwars eedilen maak ia Tis 8 8x cy EIKOT WS Obes 
Tny bmeporx.y Te fe ales emOMeyEavto, OTs, ay dss ceng sPopunowosy ob Ter 
Sewv-iormos, ened iupnowcw sy xooyw tomer; which dean Smith has 
tranflated in this manner: * He meafures the leap of the 
horfes by the extent of the world. And who is there, that, 
confidering the fuperlative magnificence of this thought, would 
not with good reafon ¢ry out, that if the fteeds of the deity 
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were to take a fecond leap; the world itfelf would want room 

for it? Bifhop Pearce likewile tranflates xozpinw dasnuars by 
* Mundi fpatio ;? and in.a_ note he adds: ¢ totum mundi {pa- 
tium duobus iftiufmodi faltibus non fuffeQurum, pronunciat 
Longinus.? But this idea cannot be colleéted from Homer. 
And it is not to be fuppofed, that Longinus would have mif- 
reprefented his admired poet, merely to indulge himfelf in an 
hyperbolical thought. Befides, if xocpixw dasnuats means the 
whole extent of the world, and dpun one ftretch, the next fen- 
tence is puerile and ufelefs ; as there certainly could be no room 
for a /ecoud leap. 

Homer, when he reprefents a man on an eminence, caft- 
ing his eye ower the ccean, does not feem to mean the whole 
extent of the world from-eaft to weft, or from north to fouth, 
but only the half of that fpace, or the extent of his profpec& 
_ towards one point of the horizon. Upon this fuppofition it 
muft be allowed, that there would be room for a fecond leap ; 
but, gx:4, not i. athird. We therefore prefer the interpre 
tation of Madam Dacier and Mr. Pope, ‘who have given this 
turn to the paffage in queftion : ‘In what a wonderful man- 
ner does Homer exalt his deities; meafuring the /eaps of their 
very horfes by the whole breath of the horizon? Who is there, 
that confidering the magnificence of this hyperbole, would not 
cry out with reafon, that if thefe heavenly fteeds were to 
make a fecond leap,’ the world would want room for a third.’ 

_ Jn this fetion we have the celebrated paffage, in which Lon- 
ginus has thus quoted the words of Mofes, Esmev 6 Seos° v5; 
yesrln Duc, nas eyerero * God faid—what ?—Let there be light, 
and there was light.? Nothing certainly can give us a more 
exalted notion of the power of the Deity, than thus to con- 
ceive light fpringing #t.once into exiftence by his almighty 
fiat.” The expreffion is quick as thought, keeps pace in fome 
‘meafure with the celerity of the ation, and fhews the in- 
ftantaneous tranfition from the command to the execution. 
Thofe moderns therefore who have queflioned the judgment 
of Longinus in this particular, have only betrayed their own 
want of tafte. See Boileau, vol. iii. rel. x. And here we 
cannot forbear expreffing our indignation at the ftupidity of 
-Juftin Martyr, and all thofe, who wifh to correé the {criptures 
by the fathers! That taftelefs and inaccurate apologift ‘exhibits 
the words of Mofes in this manner: Esmey 4 Qeos, yernbnro Pus" 
mas eywero OYTLE. Apol. p. gz. inftead of MINX, light, in the 
. original, fubftituting the word ews. Other tranflators have 
rendered this pafflage with more fpirit : Esmey Dog” yern’nve Qwe, 
| eas eyes Pug. 1XX.——Tivsoby Cag, nas syanto Qos. Aquila.—-Tembnre 
7 Puss 
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Qs, xe eyesto Que. Theodot.—Esw Puc, ues vyeveto ws. Symmach- 
Here it may be obferved, that the quotation of Longinus has 
the neareft refemblance to Aquila’s tranflation, which was be- 
gun about the year 128. dt is therefore probad/e, that it was 
taken from thence. 

However, it is well known, that the authenticity of this paf- 
fage in Longinus has been called in queftien; and, we. muft 
own, when we have confidered, how it is introduced in the 
middle of a criticifm on Homer, we have had our fufpicions. 
Mr. Toup has faid nothing on the fubje€&ts; but Ruhnkenius, 
whofe annotations are printed in this edition of our author, has 
given us the following note. 


‘ Tatrn 9 6 ray IedaiwySeopobirn, &c.] Fr. Portus hunclocum ab 
aliena manu veniffe putat, propterea quod parum verifimile fit, 
Longinum in facris literis verfatum effe, aut ufurum fuiffe ex- 
emplis Chriftianis. Priore ratione nihil levius, Nam omnes 
fere hujus etatis philofophi, quibus fepe-cum Chriflianis pug- 
nandom effet, libros Chriftianorum cognitos habebant. Nar- 
ravit mihi aliquando J. J. Wetftenius, fe in Catena Patrum MS, 
Longini judiciam de verbis D. Joannis, x} Qed; tw é Ady@, repe- 
rifle. Sed vereor, ne qui hoc judicium commemoravit, Lon- 
ginum cum Amelio, philofopho, Longini zquali, confuderit ; 
cujus de his ipfis verbis fententia eft apud Eufebium P. E. XI. 
19. p. 540. Paulo probabilior eft altera Porti ratio : quanquam 
ne ea quidem magnopere movemur. Ett denique vir longe doc- 
tifimus, qui totum hoc abruptius pofitum exiftimat, quam uta 
Longino profeétum effe videtur. Quod fi fraudem hic verfatam 
efle ftatuamus; idem ejus auctor eft, quiin alio Longini loco de 
gvo ad Rutil. Lup. If. p. 88. difputavimus, D. Pauli nomen 
fatis impudenter inculcavit. Ceterum fublime illud, quod in 
Moyfis loco eft, & fenfit, & imitando expreflit Hermes apud Sto- 
bxum Ecl. Phyf. J. p. 123. ubi poftquam, Platonis exemplo, 
fummum Univerfi auCtorem indoxiffet ad reliquos deos orationem 
habentem, hac fubjecit: ime, 19 evbiws xoopsnac rig ts yeviowws did 
sacs ivyivilo, x, @Davn uty 6 Egccvac avw. Sed proxime ad illam =eg- 
nificentiam accedit Epigramma vetus de Xerxe, mare in terram, 
terram in mare vertente, Anthol. Lat, II. 13. p. 194. 


“* Hoc terra fiant, boe mare, dixit: erant.” 


Sicenim J. F. Gronovius divinitus emendavit quod vulgabatur ; 
hoc terre fiat: bac mare, dixit, eat. Vide cl. Valckenarium ad 
Herodot. III. 135. [At vero longe melior & fimplicior emen- 
datio noftra: 


© Duale fuit regnum, mundo nova ponere zura ! 
_ Hic terra fant, bac mare, dixit, eat. 
Toupius. }’ 
Dd4 The 
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The learned author of this note is well’ known in the lie 
terary world, by his late elaborate edition of Paterculus, and 
other publications. 

Mr. Toup has not thought proper to favour us with a new 
verfion of his own; but kas annexed that of bifhop Pearce ; 
and where he fuppofes there is any material error in_ his 
lordthip’ s interpretation, he has given the reader an intimation 
of it in his notes. 

We cannot difmifs this incomparable publication without 
exprefling a with, that the author might find encouragement 
to undertake an edition of the Greek Teftament. We are 
fufficiently fenfible of the light, which has been thrown on 
the facred writings by many learned and judicious divines; 
and we refle& with pleafure on that liberal inveftigation of 
truth, for which the prefent age is juftly diftinguifhed, It is 
this freedom of enquiry, that has enabled us to expofe a va- 
riety of notions and doétrines, which are repugnant to the 
firft principles of our religion; and a difgrace to reafon and 
common fenfe; that, not confining ourfelves to abfurd fy 
tems, we have endeavoured to interpret the Chriftian revela- 
tion by the rules of fober and impartial criticifm. We have ex- 
tended our refearches through the wide fields of Oriental and Gre- 
¢ian litérature, in hopes of making difcoveries, which may be 
of fervice towards the iliuftration of the fcriptures; and we 
have fpared no pains in the collation of manufcripts, in order 
to reflore the text to its origina} purity, Yet thefe laudable 
attempts will not be found to have fucceeded in every inftance; 
many pafiages ftill remain, which have eluded the penetration, 
and difappointed the induftry of the moft learned commenta- 
tors, and require the acumen of a Bentley, or the genius of 


a Toup. 





The Antiquarian Repertory: a Mifcellany, intended ta preferve and 
slluftrate feveral valuable Remains of Old Times. Adorned with 
elegant Sculptures. 2 vols, 4t0. 385. boards. Blyth. 


8 i, large mifcellany confifts of a number of detached pa- 

pers, formerly publifhed at different times, and now col- 
le&ed together ; all of them relative to the antiquities of this 
country, a branch of knawlege which the editor fcems to con- 


fider in a very important light. 
The work begins with an Account of ordinances ufed at 


tournaments, as alfo that refpetting battles in lifts, or legal 
duels, 
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duels, copied by the late ingenious William Oldys, efg. Nor- 
roy King of Arms, from a MS. marked I.26. in the library of 
the College of Arms, or Herald’s Office, London. 

This article is followed by a variety of engravings, with 
explanations and hiftorical remarks. The firft of thefe exhibit 
divers rude figures, fcratched on the chalk wall of the fecond 
ftory of Guildford Caftle in Surry, We next meet with Black 
Friars Bridge, Ely Houfe, and Bolton Hall, 

Afterwards are exhibited fome brafs monumental plates, 
which have been preferved in the chancel of the chierch of 
Walton upon Thames; refpeéting John Selwyn, under- 
keeper of the park at Oatlands, in Surry, in the reign of 
queen Elizabeth, The anecdote of John Selwyn is thus re- 


lated. 


« He was extremely famous for his firength, agility, and 
fkill in horfemanfhip, fpecimens of all which he exhibited be- 
fore the queen, at a grand ftag hunt, in that park, where at- 
tending as he was the duty of his office, he in the heat of the 
chafe fuddenly leaped from his horfe, upon the back of the ftag 
(both running at that time with their utmoft fpeed) and not only 
kept his feat gracefully, in fpite of every effort of the affrighted 
beaft, but drawing his fword, with it guided him towards the 
queen, and coming near her prefence, plunged it in his throat, 
fo that the animal fell dead at’ her feet. ‘This was thought fuf- 
ficiently wonderful to be chronicled on his monument, and he is 
accordingly there portrayed in the act of flabbing the beatt. 

‘ An extraordinary circumftance occurs in this p!ate, which 
has given rife to various conjectures. . 

‘ The reprefentation of the ftory here related is engraved on 
both fides of the fame plate; in one Selwyn appears with a hat 
on his head, and in the other heis bareheaded, but with fpurs: 
on, a circumftance wanting in the former. From this double 
reprefentation fome have thought he performed this feat more 
than once, others, with more probability, attribute it to the firft 
engraving not having been approved of by the family, as de- 
ficient either in likenefs or fome other circumftance, wherefore 
afecond might be done, and to fave the expence of a frefh 
plate, was executed on the back of the former, which opinion 
receives fome confirmation from the four holes, feen at the cor- 
ners of the plate, by which it was immoveably faftened down, 
fo that only one fide could be viewed. In the drawing both fides 


of the plate are fhewn.’ 


This traditionary ftory is fucceeded by a, continuation of 
the ordinances ufed at tournaments, &c. After whichis a re- 
prefentation and hiftorical account of Weltminfter Avbey. 


The 
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The following paper, on the perverfion of words and pro. 
per names, may not prove unacceptable to our readers. 





¢ Henry VII. having taken the town of Bullogne, in France, 
the gates of which he brought to Hardes, in Kent, where they 
are ftill remaining; the flatterers of that reign highly mag- 
nified this a&tion, which, Porto-Bello-like, became a popular 
fubje& for ligns, aud the port or harbour of Bullogne, called 
Bullogne Mouth, was accordingly fet up at a noted inn in Hol- 
bourn ; the name of the inn lony out-living the fign and fame 
of the congueft, an ignorant painter, employed by a no lefs ig- 
norant landlord, to. paint a new one, reprefented it by a Bull 
and a large gaping human Mouth, anfwering to the vulgar 

ronunciation of Bull and Mouth. Perhaps the conceit of its 
allufion to the roarings and vociferatigns of a Quaker’s meet- 
ing held there might not a little tend to make it majntain its 
ufurped poft. The fame piece of hiftory gave being to the Bull 
and Gate, originally meant for Bullogne Gate, and reprefented 
by an embattled gate, or entrance into a fortified town. 

¢ The barber’s pole has been the fubjeét of many conjectures, 
fome conceiving it to have originated from the word poll, or 
head, with feveral other conceits, as far-fetched and as un- 
meaning ; but the true intention of that party-coloured ftaff was 
to fhew the mafter of the fhop prattifed furgery, and could 
breathe a vein as we!]l as mow a beard, fuch a ftaff being to 
this day, by every village praitioner, putinto the hand of a 
patient undergoing the operation of phlebotomy. The white 
band which encompaffes the ftaff was meant to reprefent the phil- 
let, thus elegantly twined about it. ; 

* Nor were the cheguers (at this time a common fign of a 

ublic-houfe) lefs expreflive, being the reprefentation of kind 
of draught-board, cailed tables, and fhewed that there that game 
might be played. From their colour, which was réd, and the 
fimilarity to a lattice, it was corruptly called the red lettuce, 
which word is frequently ufed by ancient writers to fignify an 
alehoufe. 

-* The Speétator has explained the fign of the Bell Savage 
Inn plaufibly enough, io fuppafing it to have been Originally 
the figure of -a beautifu! female found in the woods, called in 
French la belle fauvage. But another reafon has been fince afligned 
for that appellavon, namely, that the inn was once the property of , 
a lady Arabella Savage, and familiarly called Bell Savage’s nn, 
probably reprefented, as at prefent, by a bell and a favage, or 
wild man, which was a rebus for her name, rebus’s being much 
in fafhion in the fixteenth century, of which the Bolt and Tun 
is an inftance. 

-¢ Tne three blue balls prefixed to the doors and windows of 

awnbrokers fhops, by the vulgar bumouroufly e..ough faid to 
indicate that 1f 1s twO to One that the things pledged are never 
re- 
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redeemed, was in reality the arms of a fet of merchants from 

Lombardy, who were the firft that publicly lent money on 
ledges. They dwelt together in a ftreet, from them named 

[oeabavdsitresé, in London, and alfo gave their name to another 
at Paris. The appellation of Lombard was formerly all over Eu- 
rope confidered as fynonimous to that of ufurer. us 

‘ At the inftitution of the yeomen of the guard, they nfed to 
wait at table on all great folemnities, and were ranged near the 
buffets; this procured them the name of buffetiers, not very un- 
like in found to the jocular appellation of beef-eaters, now 
given them; though probably it was rather the voluntary mif- 
nomer of fome wicked wit, than an accidental corruption arifing 
from ignorance of the French language. 

‘ The opprobrious title of bum-bayliffe, fo conftantly be- 

flowed on the fheriff’s officers, is, according to judge Black- 
ftone, only the corruption of .bound bayliffe, every fheriff’s 
officer being obliged to enter into bonds, and to find fecurity 
for his good behaviour, previous to his appointment. 
' © A-cordwainer feems to have no relation to the occupation 
it is meant to exprefs, which is that of a fhoe-maker, But 
cordonier, originally {pelt corduanier, is the French word for 
that trade, the belt leather ufed for fhoes coming originally 
from Cordua, in Spain. Spanifh leather fhoes were once famous 
in England,’ 


We are next prefented with an engraving and account ‘of 
the Lodge in Bufhy Park, Middlefex ; and afterwards fome 
account of the people called Gypfies, who are fuppofed to 
have originally migrated into Europe from Egypt, about the 
year 1§17, when that kingdom was conquered by the Sultan 
Sclim. 

Subfequent is a mifcellaneous plate, containing drawings of 
the different capitals of the ancient columns in the French 
church at Canterbury ; which is followed by the copy ofa 
Manufcript in the College of Arms, relative to the bacon of 
Dunmow Priory. 

The articles immediately fucceeding are, an account, but in- 
credible, of a gallant ation and fignal victory, gained by 
an Englifh captain, commanding one fmall privateer, over a 
- large Turkith fleet.—An Lixtract from George Silver’s Para- 
doxes of Defence, printed about the middle of the fixteenth 
century, exhibiting a ftriking picture of the manners of that 
time, and elucidating feveral obfolete words in Shakfpeare 
and other ancient writers.—Bothwell Caftle.—Extra& from the 
Works of john Taylor, the water-poet.— Queen’s Crofs, 
Northamptonfhire.—The Great Eater, or Part of the admi- 
sable Teeth and Stomach exploits of Nicholas Wood, of Har- 
rifon, 
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tifom, in the County of Kent. Of this extraordinary perfon- 
age we are told, that two loins of mutton, and one of veal, 
w<re to him but as three fprats. eis 

Neat is an engraving, and account of the Old Gate, and 


Banqueting-Houfe; Whitehall; as alfo of the Curfew, or 


Couvse few, fo named. from its ufe, which was that of ex- 
tinguifhing a fire. This utenfil is of copper, rivetted together, 
- as folder would have been liable to melt with the ‘heat. It is 
ten inches high, fixteen inches wide, and nine inches deep,— 
A Letter of Indulgence granted to thofe who fhould Contri- 
bute towards the Reparation and farther Endowment of the 
Chapel of the Holy Crofs in Colchefter. This paper ftrongly 
marks the fpiritual opprefion which the Romifh church ex- 
ercifed over its fuperftitious votaries.— Epitaph of Lavinia Lady 
Manwood, on a fmall Table Monument near the Door of the 
Church of St. Stephen’s, or Hackington, near Canterbury. — 
"Phe Water-fall of Lodore, on Kefwick Lake, Cumberland. 
Thefe are fucceeded by a few extra&s from Hollingthed’s 
Chronick, with mifcellaneous plates, and the forms of fome 
old deeds. —Windfor Caftle—The Lyfe of Saynt Wenefrede. 
—The Charter of King William I. granted unto the Citie of 
London, at the Special Sute of William then Bifhop of the 
fame Citie, anno 1067.— Tintern. Abbey. — Mifcellaneous 
Plate.—Szories of Witchcraft and Walking Spirits. —Order for 
the Apprehenfion of the Templars, in the Reign of Edward II. 
from Hollingfhed’s Chronicle. Extra&ed from the fame au- 
thor we next meet with * a defcripiion of a fith, like toa man, 
that was taken by fifhers at Oreford in Suffolk, in the fixth 
year of King John’s reign.’—The Great Gate of St. Auguftine’s 
Monaftery, Canterbury.— The Maffacre of Stonehenge, by 
Hengift, and his Soldiers; and fome account of Merlin.— 
Extra from Blount’s Ancient Tenures.— The Scowls, in the 
Woods of Thomas Bathurft, Efq. .near his Seat at Lidney Park, 


Gloucefter fhire, 


¢ The fcowls are excavations of, the earth, in fome places to 
the depth of twenty-five or thirty feet, forming a kind of ir- 
regular trench, interfperfed with folid rocks, fome of which are 
fianding, and other huge fragments thrown down, or dis- 
jointed in fuch a manner, as could only be effeéted by gun- 
powder, or fome violent convaulfion of nature. A kind of rude 
paffage runs through the whole, which. occupies near an acre 
of ground, thoagh this is frequently interrupted by great pieces 
of fallen rock, over which paflengers muft climb. The gro- 
tefque figure of the rock, covered with mofs, and entwined with 
soots of fhrubs and trees, the folemn gloominefs of the whole, 
ee owing 
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owing to the exclufion of light from a great quantity of wood 
with which it is furrounded and overfhadowed, join in affording 
a moft romantic fcene. | 

‘ Various are the conjectures relative to this place, fome fup- 
pofing it the effects of an earthquake, others deeming it a place 
of pagan worfhip; but the moft probable. opinion is,- that it was 
an ancient mine, made in fearch of iron ore, of which there is 
great plenty hereabouts. If this is true, it muft be many ages 
fince it was worked, there not being the leaft tradition of it in 
the neighbourhood, befides the mofs with which the rocks are 
overgrown ; and the large old trees fhooting out of many parts 
of the rock, give their teftimony of its antiquity. 

¢ As in the adjoining Park of Lidney there was a Roman fort, 
as is evident from a bath now remaining, diverfe Roman uten- 
fils, coins, teffelated pavements, and the foundations of many 
buildings, with feveral entrenchments, poflibly this mine might 
have been opened by that people, and ever fince neglefted. For 
what reafon it is called the Scowls does not appear, or from what 
the word is derived; that appellation is however given to an- 
other exhaufted mine in Gloucefterhhire. 

‘ The neighbouring ruftics have given names to diverfe rocks 
from their appearances, fuch as the Pillar, the Chapel window, 
&c. Onthe whole, whatever may be its antiquity, as a pic- 
turefque object it well deferves the obfervation of the curions,. 
and may rank with Mother Ludlam’s Cave in Surry, Poole’s 
Hole, and the other Derbythire caverns.’ 


Next follows the Hiftory of King Leyr, and his three daugh- 
ters, from the ancient hiftofy of Great Britain —Accovat of 
the Sweating Sicknefs, in the Year 1436, from Hollingthed’s 
Chronicle,—Plate of a Roman Bath, at Lidney Park, Glou- 
cefterfhire—An engraving of Edward the Black Prince.— 
The Font in the Chapel of Orford, Suffolk.—An excellent en- 
graving of Thomas de Woodftock, Duke of Gloucefter.—An 
Abftraé&t of a Grant of Land from Edward VJ. to eftablifh a 
_ Grammar School to the Bailiffs and Burgefles in Morpeth. — 
An Engraving and Account of Pont y Pridd Bridge, over the 
River Taafe.in Glamorganfhire. This bridge, for its lightnefs 
and the width of its fpan, ftands-unrivalled by any bridge in 
Europe ; exceeding the arch of the Rialto at Venice by fifty 
foot, and that of the center of Black Fryars bridge by forty. 
—Some Account of the Conduit at Carfax, in Oxford —An 
Extra&, copied from a Survey, called, Fhe Booke of Bothool 
Baronrye, in Northumberland.—The Bridge at Bridgenorth, 
in Shropfhire.—An Account of the veftiges of an old man- 
fion, known by the name of the Groves in the parifh of Ber- 
lery near Snodland, in the county of Kent.—Wefton, in. War- 


wick fhire. 
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wickfhire.—A Defcription of England and Scotland, : writter 
by Stephen Perlin, an ecclefiaftic, and publifhed at Paris, 
anno 1558.—Account of a Druidical Monument near Little 
Salkeld in the County of Cumberland:—Druidical Circle, near 
Kefwick, Cumberland.—An engraving and account of John 
Evans, very properly ftyled, ‘ The ill-favonred aftrologer of 
Wales.’—Netley Abbey, Hampfhire.—The Tomb of Henry, 
the Fifth Earl of Weftmoreland, and his Wives.—Hiftory of 
the Entry of Mary de Medicis, the Queen Mother of France 
into England, anno 1631.—An engraving and account of Dr. 
Simon Forman, another Welch aftrologer.—A View of Old 
London from Blackheath.—A written inftrument, ftill pre- 
ferved in the town cheft of Wymondham, in the county of 
Norfolk, fhowing the rapacioufnefs of King Henry VIII. in 
extorting loans from his fubjeds. 

As the laft article in this volume, we fhall prefent our read- 
ers with the following epitaph, 


¢ Written by Syr Thomas More upon the death of Henrie 
Abyngdon, one of the gentlemen of the chappel; which de- - 
vife he was fayne to’put in meeter, by reafon the partie that 
requefted his travel did not like of a verye proper epitaph that 
was firft framed, becaufe it ran not in rythme, as may appeare 
at ful in his Latin epigrammes ; whereupon Syr Thomas More 
fhapt thefe verfes enfuing, with which the fuppliant was ox- 
ceedingly fatisfyed, as if he had hit the nayle on the head, 


¢ Hic jacet Henricus, Millibus in mille 

Semper pietatis amicus: Cantor fuit optimus ille. 
Nomen Abingdon erat, Prater et hxc ifta 

$i quis fua nomina querat: Fuit optimus orgaquenitta, 
Wellis hic ecclefia Nunc igitur, Chrifte, ° 
Fuerat fuccentor in alma. Quoniam tibi ferviit ifte, 
Regis et in bella Semper in orbe foli 
Cantor fuit ipfe capella. Da fibi regna poli. 


¢ The fame, though not verbatim conftrued, yet in effec thus 
may be tranflated; whereing the learned are not to look for the 
exaét obfervation of quantities of fyllables, which the authour, 
~ in the Latin, did not very precifely keepe. 


Heere lyeth old Henry And fuch a loud finger 

No freend to mifchevusenvy. = In athowfand not fucha ringer ; 
Surnam’d Abyngdon And, with a Concordance 

To al men moft hartily welcoom A man moft~fkilful in organce. 
Clerk he was in Wellis Now, God, Icrave duly 

Where tingle a great many belles; Since this man ferv’d the fo truly, 
Alfo in the Chappel Henry place in kingdoom, 


Hee was not counteda mongrel; ‘That isalfo named Abingdon.’ 
Such 
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Such are the materials in the firft volume of this work ; 
and, though many of them be not originals, they are for the 
moft part copied from books which are now very fcarce. In 
our next Review fhall be given an account of the contents of 
the fecond volume, 





fA Di&ionary of the Norman, or Old French Language. By Robert 
Kelham,' of Lincoln’s-Inn. 8ve. 55. Brooke, 


Tes Dictionary is collefted from fuch aés of parliament, 
rolls, journals, aéts of ftate, records, law books, ancient 
hiftorians, and manufcripts, as relate to this nation; and is 
calculated to illuftrate the rights and cuftoms of former ages, 
the forms of jurifprudence, the names of dignities and offices, 
of perfons and places. 

So many public aéts, as well as legal decifions, are extant in 
the Norman French, that to a modern profeffor of the law, 
a diGionary is abfolutely necefflary to explain the difficulties 
which occur in fo old and obfolete.a language. 

About the beginning of the prefent century, a book was 
pubdlifited, under the title of a law French ditionary ; 
a performance fo very trifling and incorrect, that it tends 
more to miflead than to inform the inquifitive or induftrious 
reader: which is evident on comparing the words ufed in 
that di€tionary, with the originals from whence they were 
taken. | 

Thefe defects, Mr. Kelham, with an induftry which re- 
dounds much to his honour, has re@tified. * Yet this collec- 
tion, extenfive (fays the author) as I have endeavoured to make 
it, does not, I muft confefs, take ia every difficult or obfolete 
Norman French word; feveral of this kind are purpofely 
omitted, on account of the fenfe of them not readily occurring, 
and are left forfome more able hand to inveftigate; others 
alfo will, without doubt, be met with in fome books and ma- 
nufcripts which have efcaped my reading : though I perfuade 
myfelf the number will not be very confiderable, and that it 
may with truth be faid, that very few of the ancient Norman 
French words which occur in this work, are to be met with 
elfewhere,’ ’ 

This compilation is confined to fuch words of the old 
French language as occur chiefly in Rymer’s Feedera, ‘our 
ftatutes, parliament rolls, journals, records, Jaw books and 

hiftorians ; thofe which are to be met with in the ancient 
wiiliers 
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writers of the French nation, and in the Provengal poets and 
romances, are foreign to the author’s purpofe. 

The Ditionary would have been more complete if the 
author had tranfcribed fentences from the documents which 
afforded fo excellent a colleftion. It muft however be con- 
feffed, that by thofe means the work would have been mags 
nified, and of neceflity rendered more expenfive. The author 
acknowleges that fuch a mode * would have helped to point 
out the different epochs when fach and fuch words firft af- 
famed fuch a fenfe, as well as given the reader an opportu- 
‘nity of comparing the words themfelves with the context :’— 
* but (continues Mr. Kelham) my only view in making this 
compilation is to promote hiftorical knowlege, and enable the 
ftudious to read with fatisfa&tion, and underftand many in- 
terefting and curious records, which, for want of fome affiftance 
of this kind, lofe much of their force: if this end is anfwered 
without making thofe numerous quotations which the obferv- 
ing the above order would have occafioned, I hope the want of 
it will be readily excufed.’ 

That this publication will facilitate the reading of our an- 
cient records, law books and MSS. cannot be queftioned— 
that it has reftored the true fenfe and meaning of many words, 
hitherto deemed quite obfcure, muft be obvious to every per- 
. fon in the Jeaft converfant with fuch fubjeéts—and that it may 
‘incite the ftudents of the law to attain a perfec knowlege of 
‘the ancient Norman French, is our moft fervent with. 

To this work is added the laws of William the Conqueror, 
with notes and references, by Mr. Kelham. 

The laws of William are difpofed in three columns; viz. 
the laws themfelves in the Norman language, with Dr. Wil- 
kins’s Latin tranflation in oppofite columns, and an Englith 
tranflation in another column, with notes :—the references are 
made from each law, to the Anglo-Saxon laws.—The 52d, 
55th, sgth, and 63d laws of William, laws which towards the 
end of his reign he added to thofe of Edward the Confeffor, 
and by which he eftablifhed the feudal -fyftem in England, are 
alfo tranflated nito Englifh, with a great number of occafional 
obfervations. 

The Englith tranflation of thefe laws is as chafte as the 
' “fubjeé&t would admit; the references are correct, and the notes 


are in general very appofite and judicious, 


Leturs 
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Letters from an Officer in the Guards to bis Friend in England ; 
- containing fome Accounts of France and Italy. 8vo. 35. boards. 
Cadell. 


OF all the candidates for literary fame, the tourif? feems to 
have the feweft. difficulties to encounter. He has no 
great variety of materials to aftrange; no difcordant ideas to 
reconcile ; no received opinions to combat or expofe; he has 
no eftablifhed hypothefis to fupplant, or new one to fupport : 


his road appears plain and even before him. His province, it 


is fuppofed, is merely to defcribe the various objects that fuc- 


.ceflively prefent themfelves to his view, to communicate anec- 


dotes of the company he is introduced into, and to relate 
incidental.occurrences that offer themfelves to his notice. And 
yet,. humble as this province may appear, it requires talents 
which fall not to the fhare of every itinerant author. To de- 
feribe with accuracy and precifion the produdtions of nature 
or art, a previous knowlege of the fubjeéts defcribed is indi 
penfibly neceffary ; to difcriminate and felect anecdotes wort' y 
of communication, requires judgement and tafte; andto in- 
tereft and amufe with the relation of incidental occurrences, 
it is neceflary they fhould be, what in the nature of things 
they rarely will be, new or important.—Nor is this all—they 
will lofe their effect, unlefs the relater poflels the fingular fe- 
licity of communicating to others the fame impreffions which 
thofe occurrences excited in himfelf. If fuch be the qualifi- 
cations expected from him who afpires to no higher charaéter 
than merely that of a journalift, how difficult muft be the tafk 
of the philofophic traveller? Befides the qualifications already 
enumerated, he muft poffefs attainments of a much fuperior 
order; he muft be a man of profound knowlege and exten- 
five learning, of acute penetration and accurate difcernment : 
he muft be acquainted with human nature in different periods 
of its exiftence, and as it appears in different countries ; 
elfe how fhall he be able to compare paft ages with the pre- 
fent, to devclope the human heart, and penetrate the various 
difguifes that it aflumes? {n painting the manners of a peos 
ple, he muft be able to diftinguifh between the fpontaneous 
exertions of nature and the endlefs modification of charaéter 
that originates from diverfity of climate, education, governs 
ment, or religion. 

Having pointed out the diftin&tion between the philofophic 
traveller and the amufing journalift, that our readers may 
form fome idea to which clafs Mr. Ayfcough belongs, or whe- 
ther, indeed, he belong to either, we fhall  furnifh them with 

a few extracts, taken from different parts of his perfarmance, 

Vor. XLVIL, Funes, 1779. Ee After 
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_. After obferving that he had ever found mere defcription was 
tedious, he tells us he fhall interfperfe his Letters with anec- 
dotes, remarks, and obfervations, hoping thereby to render 


them more entertaining, if not more inftruétive. He then 
adds, | 


‘ During this and feveral former expeditions to the continent, 
I have ftudied the manners of the French nation, and] have 
found them volatile, even to a degree of childifhnefs. To all 

rules there are, doubtlefs, exceptions; but a Frenchman is, in 
* general, an unlettered prejudiced fop, though frequently a pre- 
tended philofopher. . It is more uncommon to fee the lower fort 
out of {pirits than ont of elbows ; for in this country (ftrange to 
relate!) the fong and the dance are the companions to flave 
and poverty, Allranks of men, almoft of all ages, feek after 
pleafure, or rather amufement, with a wonderful avidity; and 
there are many who debar themfelves of neceffaries, in order 
to lavifh their fols on the f{pectacle, or the comedie.- Of this I 
faw at Lifle a very ftriking inftance: on the Grande Place there 
was a puppet-fhow, and a very courteous gentlewoman invited 
the company by thefe expreffions ; ** Entrez donc vite chez les 
grandes marionets. Il y des places 4 doux fols pour la nobleffe, 
des places a fix fols pour meffieurs les bourgeois de Ia ville, et il 
y aaufli des places 4 deux fols pour meffieurs les militaires, et 
pour meflicurs les enfans !” | 

«¢ There was, I affure you, a larger number of their honours 
the foldiers, than of their honoars the children, who crouded 
into this little temple of diffipation ; and the former, who have 
but five fols a day, choofe rather to give two of them to live on 
offal, than better their fare, and not partake of the groffereté of 
‘Punch, and the doz mots of Harlequin. 

‘ You may, perhaps, take the following anecdote for a fable, 
but I affure you it is a real fa&. At Lifle, during the whole 
time the prieit was faying mafs on a Sunday morning, except 
juft the minute when the hoft or facrament was elevated, the 
mufic of the regiments was playing cotillions in a gallery in 
the church ; and to thefe jovial founds the people feemed more 
attentive, than totheir devotions, as the one, was well fuited to 
their volatile turn, and the other too ferious to have any. powers 
of attraction. ? 

« But they are all attached to trifles of different natures; 
-even the pretended philofophers, (of which there are a great 
many, it being the son, or fafhion, to affume that charaer) 
“even they confine their minds to the fcrutinizing of the moft 
infignificant objeéts, and employ their time ‘in little ufelefs ftu- 
‘dies, making very often the moft futile obfervations, whereby 
they think to demonftrate their fuperior learning and difcern- 
ment. Of this I will give. you a moft laughable example : 
one of thefe philofophers, /oi difant:, afked me the following 
 gueftion, * Monfieur, Scavez vous ce qu’un homme fait quand 


y 
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i] pife?” I tried in vain to anfwer or expound this difficult 
problem ; I made feveral ridiculous replies to no purpofe ; 
but at length this deep refearcher into the hidden fecrets of 
nature let me know his curious difcovery in thefe terms, ‘ Il 
ferre cul.” 

¢ I remember another who looked over a cabinet of curiofities, 
obferved to its proprietor that he admired his repofitory, but 
that he himfelf had a gufto of a different nature: and following 
its di€tates, he had made another kind of extraordinary col- 
letion, and this was of vives, of which he had great quan- 
tities, and, literally, fixteen in his pockets at that moment: this 
he ftiled the culto-manie, or knife-madne/s; and, truly, I think 
that he was a proper patient for the Hofpital des Fous. 

‘ There are now at Paris amongft the people of quality, 
many who are infected with the Axzglo-manie, or a mad rage for 
aping Englith cuftoms, manners, and habits, whereby they run 
into follies and extremes, of which poor John Bull never had 
any idea , even when they affeét to drefs themfelves 2/’ Angloife, 
it either bears no refemblance, or elfe it is owtré’din the. mot 
extravagant manner. As a proof of the former, I faw a lady 
of high rank, with a hat about twice as big as the palm of one’s 
hand, which was pinn’d on one fide of her head, adorned with 
artificial flowers, like a fhepherdefs, and in this attire fhe deemed 
herfelf an abfolute Englifh woman. As a proof of the latter, I 
faw a young count a few days ago at Paris, with three footmen 
in boots and jockey caps behind his chariot.’ 


At Lyons our traveller meets with variety of amufements : 


‘after beftowing encomiums upon the place and its inhabitants 


which they juftly feem to claim from him, .he gives a hint 
which we hope future travellers may profit by. 


¢ There is but one objection I have to this place, which, af- 
ter the many encomiums I have beftowed onit, | think it but 
juft to mention; and that objection is, a continual defire of 
gaming, which poffefles both fexes, and to that degree, that I 
firmly believe there is fcarce an individual, of any degree of 
fafhion, that has not the fureur de jeu burning in their bofom: 
even I, who am far from a gameiter, caught the infection, and 


loft a good deal of money ; but I have at laft corrected my error, 


and can now fay without repining, {pes et fortuna, valete! The 
game they play at is a very dull and foolifh one: it is called 
vingt et un, and is not unlike our one and thirty. At this they 
play for confiderable fums every evening without the leaft va- 
riation ; and their very footmen in the hall follow the bad ex. 


-ample of their mafters and miitrefles in the parlour: nay, the 


fight of the winning cards at this fafhionable game is fo very 


agreeable, that they have exhibited them even at the theatre, in 
-afort of flage-dance. They were there, indeed, large enough 


for the ufe of the inhabitants of Brobdignag, and were no other 
than fcreens painted like cards, which were placed before men 
Eez and 
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aod women, fo as totally to hide their bodies, and, of courfe, 
the beautiful faces of the females, behind them ; and as they pre- 
fented to view the enchanting countenances of the ace of {pades, 
queen of diamonds, &c. &c. the fpectators were better fatisfied, 
and were highly delighted to fee them mingle in a confufed dance, 
as it bore a ftriking refemblance to a fhuftle of the deities they fo 
much adored.’ 


Let our difcontented countrymen, who know not how to 
value the bleffings of that freedom which they enjoy under a 
conftitution of government perhaps the moft faultlefs in the 
univerfe, read what Mr. Afcough fays of the ftate prifon at 
Lyons. We cannot help exclaiming, | 


O fortunatos nimium, fua fi bona norint, 
Angliacos ! 


¢ There is here a very famous ftate prifon called Pierre En- 
cife, an old French term fignifying perhaps cut-ftone, for it is 
built on a very high rock, and you afcend to the outer gate by 
two hundred and twenty-two fteps.. It is here the nobleffe who 
offend.the king or his miftrefs, or the minifter or his miftrefs, or 
her dependants, are confined during pleafure, without the leaf 
trial, or perhaps even reafon aflignea for their punifhment: nay, 
young men are often fent hither from Paris on the moft trivial 
complaints from their relations. 

* [ own I had a greatinclination to view not only this chateau, 
but its inhabitants, and as 1 was acquainted with the governor, 
I afked his permifion, who gave it me moft freely, and at the 
fame time requefted my company to dinner. ' This I willing] 
accepted, and repaired thither at the hour appointed, and hav- 
ing delivered up my fword to the corporal of the guard mounted 
on the prifoners, | gained admittance, when (to my utter afto- 
nifhment) I found. no immediate marks of forrow, no weeping 
or wailing, but an excellent dinner prepared in an admirable 
falle & manger, at which the governor and about ten gentlemen 

rifoners were prefent, all of whom were in as high fpirits as 
if they had been at a da/ ma/qué at Paris.’ The mere confine- 
ment indeed appeared the greateft evil], for they had all to- 
lerable convenient apartments; they were allowed the freedom 
of a little garden; the air they breathed was pure and health- 
fal, and the profpect from fo great an eminence as delightful as 
it was extenfive: But thefe were moft of them fhut up only for 
a certain period, and were to be releafed when it was imagined 
they had had (ufficient time for reflection and repentance. Two 
of them were fent there (as they told me) on account of their 
having had duels with their fuperior officers; and one, who 
was a youth of about twenty, and a perfon of confiderable rank, 
was fecured becaufe he paid his addreffes in an honourable man- 
ner to a Parifian barber’s fair daughter. How long he remained 
there [ know not, but he was far trom being cured of his diftem- 
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per. He made fonnets and epigrams perpetually on the perfec- 
tions of his enamorata, and, by faying or finging them, greatly 
diverted his companions in misfortune. But 1f thefe poor birds 


were lively and warbled in their cages, there were others whofe 


conditions were truly deferving of pity: they were, literally 
{peaking, the ftate criminals, and were in rooms in a tower 
with walls at leaft fifteen feet thick, through which the light 
entered only by an aperture of fix inches wide. Thefe wretches 
were never permitted to come out of their cells, and no one 
was allowed accefs to them except the man who twice a day 
brought them their meals, and they were prohibited the ufe of 
fire and candle, even in the midft of winter. 

‘ They could hold converfe witn no mortal living, had no 
employment or amufement, and there was one (as I was in- 
formed) who having been treated with all this rigour for the 
{pace of twenty years, had fallen by degrees into melancholy 
madnefs. But of that I faw a flill more fhocking inftance. 
There was an old man whom | thought appeared remarkably 
penfive, and on my addrefling myfelf to him, he anfwered me 
very incoherently, This child of mifery was in his feventieth 
year, and his crime was no other than that of having had an 
Intrigue with the miftrefs of a tormer minifter : for this he had 
been confined forty years; defpair had at length turned his 
brain ; there he remained negleéied and forgotten, but an eter- 
nal reproach to the author of this evil, and an objec that exe 
cited pity in the heart of every beholder. This man you fay 
was cruelly and unjuftly punihed, almof%t without the fhadow of 
a crime. ) 

‘ But there was another prifoner, who, though guilty of one 
at which human nature recoils, efcaped the rigour of the law, 
merely becaufe he was a man of quality. The cafe was as 
follows; this nobleman fome years ago had a quarrel with his 
friend, which they agreed to decide with fwords the day follow- 
ing. They met accordingly, one of them, the nobleman, at- 
tended by a fervant, when, as they were walking on towards 
the fpot agreed on for the duel, the mafter gave @ fignal to the 
fervant; they both got behind bis antagonilt, and at the fame 
inftant, their {words entering in at his back buried themfelves 
in his vitals. He expired immediately, bat the horrible af. 
faffins had not time to efcape. They were both taken; and the 
fervant being condemned to the rack, had every limb mangled 
and broken, and, after many hours fuffering, died in unfpeak- 
able agonies ; while the traiterous matter, donbtlefs, the mot 
guilty of the two, was only confined for life in ‘this prifon, 
where he had every accommodation wealth could beftow in fuch 
a fituation;' and he had there a weekly concert by the beit 
performers, faw a great deal of company, had amours with 
opera-dancers fent for from Paris, and, inftead of affecting any _ 
contrition, was all gaiety, and immerfed as much as he was able 
in every kind of luxury and diflipation,’ 
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We fhall clofe our extraéts with’ the following Letter from 


Rome. 
* Dear Sir, 


* From churches, I am naturally led to the head of them, I 
mean the pope. You muft know! have both feen and knelt 
down to his holinefs; and, what ought ftill to make me more 
happy, received his apoftolic benediétion, He does not.refide 
at the Vatican, but lives in a very handfome palace on Monte 
Cavallo, for the benefit of the air, which is doubtlefs more clear 
and wholefome on fo great an eminence. Every evening he 
goes out to take the frefco, and it was on his. return from one 
of thefe airings 1 met} him. He was preceded by a few very 
indifferent cavalry, and fome yeomen in old fafhioned party- 
coloured Spanifh habits, red, blue, and yellow, which gave 
them precifely the appearance of the knave of clubs, He was 
himfelf feated in a fort of arm chair, in a large, old, ugly 
gilded coach, drawn by fix horfes, the two firft, at a vaft dif- 
tance from the other four, guided by two poftilions, habited in 
crimfon Spanifh dreffes, with long laced neck-cloths, fhort buff 
boots, and their hair curled and flowing, without hat or cap 
on their heads. Within the coach were the ’mafter of the cham- 
bers, and the major duomo. They were followed by a large 
black coach, in which were three other prelates, and this 
ftrange cavalcade was clofed with more cavalry. They wenta 
foot pace, and the pope was continually making the fign of the 
crofs, and blefling the kneeling fpeftators. He has been pontiff 
only a few months, and, it is faid, was raifed to this high fta- 
tion by his learning and virtue. | 

‘ He was born a peafant, and was many years a begging 
Francifcan friar, unnoticed till the late pope chofe him forth on 
account of his good fenfe, learning, and unblemifhed character, 
and made him confultore of the inquifition; in this fituation 
he behaved fo unexceptionably, that a hat being vacant, he was 
offered it. He refufed it, faying, a poor begging friar had not 
wherewithal to fupport the expences of a cardinal, and, that his 
ambition reached no higher than to remain all his life an hum- 
ble difciple of St. Francis. ‘This anfwer, however, did not ex- 
empt him, for the pope infifted on his accepting the offered ho-~ 
nour, and gave him carriages, fervants, &c. &c. and an income 
fuitable to his rank, when he was defired to fay where he 
_ would have his palace; he anfwered, in his own poor convent, 
and there he literally lived till he was called to the conclave to 
give his vote for the election of a new pope; when, to his great 
aitonifhment, he was himfelf eleéted. Though, to fay the 
truth, perhaps he was not exalted to this higheft ecclefiaftical 
dignity merely on account of his fuper-eminent virtue; but 
perhaps becaufe he was a man the leaft obnoxious to the ems 
peror, the houfe ef Bourbon, and other foreign potentates. 


* Mee 
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. * Methinks I fee you fmile to fee me writing a papal hiftory. 
I own it is the laft tafk I ever fhould have thought of under- 
taking ; but it is fo feldom that humility and greatnefs meet 
together, that, whenever it does happen, it is furely worthy 
of being recorded; and I know from experience that virtue is 
ever pleafing, even though its praifes are fung forth by the 
voice, or celebrated by the pen of the ungodly. 1 remain, fir, 
Yours, &c.’ 


The fpecimens we have adduced will give our readers no 
unfavourable idea of Mr, Ayfcough’s performance: yet, in 
juftice to them, we cannot but add, that many of bis letters 
are trivial and unimportant. Poffibly by the correfpondent to 
whom they are addreffed, or by the author’s particular friends, 
they may be held in high eftimation: but before an author 
ventures to the prefs, he fhould confider that intimate friends 
and an impartial public will contemplate his work through a 
very different medium, 

There are many little inaccuracies of ftyle in this publication, 
which its epiftolary form might feem to apologize for, But 
what can we think of fuch expreflions as the following ? ‘A 
monfirous fum. . A body becoming a mere anatomy. It is more 
uncommon to fee the lower fort out of fpirits than out of elbows.’ 
Thefe are vulgarifms we fhould not have expected from az officer 
in the guards. 





a ——e 


The Literary Hiftory of the Troubadours, Containing theig Lives, 
Extra&s from their Works, and many Particulars relative to the 
Cuftoms, Morals, and Hiftory of the Twelfth and Thirteenth Cen- 
turies. Collected and abridged from the French of Mr. De 
Saint-Pelaie, by the Author of the Life of Petrarch. 8vo. 6s. 
[Concluded from p. 345.] Cadell. 


T*HE Troubadours next mentioned in the Hiftory are, the 

dauphin of Auvergne, and the bifhop of Clermont, who, 
though nearly related to each other, maintained, during their 
life, a mutual animofity. The title of the firft of thefe per- 
fonages naturally leads us to mention its origin, which happened 


in the following manner, 


At the tourraments, which were frequent in thofe times, 
each lord bore upon his fhield fome particujar device. A 
count d’Albon had taken for his emblem a dolphin; and fig- 
nalizing himfelf in the tournaments, was celebrated as knight 
ofthe Dolphin. It foon became the cuftom to call him fimply 
the Dauphin ; an epithet which afterwards was given, asa 


_tiile of honour to his defCendants. It paffed into the houfe 
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of Auvergne, by a daughter of Guignes III. count of Albon 
and Vienne, who married William VII. count of Auvergne. 
The latter was difpoffeffed by William VIII. his uncle, and 
only allowed to retain a confiderable eftate, which he tranf- 
mitted to his pofterity. His fon was the firft who afflumed the 
title of Dauphin, which diftinguifhed his branch from that of 
William VIII. 

The fucceeding troubadour was Albert, marquifs of Me- 
lefpina, at that time one of the moft illuftrious houfes in 
Lombardy. We have no other account of this poet, but that 
he was courteous and liberal. 

William Cabeftaing was a gentleman of Rouffillon, of good 
birth, but poffeffed of only a fmall fortune. His iife is much 
intermixed with romantic incidents, which are however fup- 
ported by feveral authorities. 

William Rainols d’Apt was a knight of the city of Apt, in 

the county of Forcalquier ; and William Raimond de Durfort 
fprung from the family of Durfort, in Querci, one of the 
- moft ancient in the kingdom, The former of thefe wrote on 
the events that happened in Provence, between the king of 
‘Arragon and the count of Thouloufe, in the twelfth century, 
refpeCling the houfe of Barcelona. His other works are ob- 
{cure, and thofe of Raimond faid to be quite unintelligible. 
_ Bertrand de Born, vifcount of Hautefort, in the diocefe of 
 Periguefe, was one of the heroes of the twelfth century, and 
joined the fons of Henry II. of England, in their revolt againit 
their father. } 

Ogier was born in Saint Donat, a town in the Viennois. 
He alfo flourifhed in the twelfth century. Moft of his pieces 

are a play upon words. 

Peter D’Auvergne was the fon of a citizen, in the diocefe of 
Clermont. He was reputed the beft writer among the trou- 
badours, till the appearance of Geraud Borneil ; but he is re- 
proached by fome, for extolling immoderately his own works, 
and cenfuring thofe of authors. The following is one of his 
fongs to the beautiful Clarette, of Baufe, daughter of the lord 
of Barre. 


“* Go, fweet nightingale, to the beauty I adore; tell her my 
feelings ; and acquaint thyfelf with hers; let her charge thee 
to tell me, fhe forgets me not. Do not flay; fly faft back, 
and bring me word what chou haft heard; for I have neither 
parent, nor friend in the world, from whom I fo mach with to 
receive intelligence,’” The pretty bird departs; he flies gaily 
along, inquiring every where, tili he finds my fair one. On 
the view of her he begins thofe melting founds, which he warbles 
forth, On beholding the ftar of the evening, on a fudden he 
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becomes filent, and refle&ts in what manner he fhould obtaia 
her notice; then perching near her, he {peaks thus: ——** Your 
Joyal friend has difpatched me to you, to pour forth thofe notes 
that may pleafe and delight you. What fhall I tell him, when 
he comes breathlefs to meet me at my return? If he receives a 
favourable anfwer, you ought to feel an equal joy, fince he loves 
you more than ever;—but you are filent. I perceive that my 
meflage is ill received. Your friend, I proteft to you, places 
‘all his happinefs in your love! Why do you paufe? Embrace 
love while it is offered: feize the happy moment ; it is a flower 
that fwiftly fades away !” : 

‘ The lady thus replied. ‘* Your pretty bird came dire@ly 
to me; your meffage [ received with joy; he will affure my 
kind friend, that your abfence affl:ts me much; for no one 
interefts me like yourfelf: but you quitted me too foon; and, 
had I forefeen your abfence; you would not have received fuch 
proofs of my regard. I now regret my paft tendernefs, M 
heart is fo penetrated with love, that I am always melancholy, 
always fighing for the obje& of my affefion. When with him, 
I live in joy! I would not change him for ought the world could 
beftow. I wait with impatience to behold him. True love, 
like gold, continues always refining; mine for you is always 
increafing, Gentle bird, depart; tell him how much [ love 
him ! tell it him in thy fotteft tone. Fly; make hafte.— 
What! art. thou not yet gone?” 


The next in the lift of troubadours is Izarn, a Dominican 
miflionary, and inquifitor, of whom we have no account, 
but that he wrote a piece called, ‘ The Controverfy of Izarn, 
with an Albigenfe Theologian.” Mrs. Dobfon obferves, that 
jt is a precious monument of the doétrine then imputed to 
thofe heretics, and fhows in what manner an ecclefiaftic at- 
tempted to convince them of their error, and to inforce his 
arguments by the dread of torture. 

Girard Calanfon was a troubadour and jongleur of Gaf- 
cony. He was the author of fongs, moral pieces, and re- 
fle€tions on the events of his own time; but though he is faid 
to have compofed with elegance, he was not held in the efteem 
he deferved. 

Gancelm Faidit was the fon of a citizen of Uzerche, a 
town in the diocefe of Limoges. Having reduced himfelf to 
indigence by a life of diffipation, he became’ a jongleur; in 
which profeffion, by too much indulging himfelf in good cheer, 
he is faid to have grown enormoufly far. 

Arnaud Daniel was born-in the twelfth century, in the caftle 
of Ribeyrac, in Perigord, of poor, but noble parents. He 
was paflionately fond of rhyming, and is mentioned by Pe- 
trarch as the moft celebrated.of the Provencal poets. Of this 


“troubadour we meet with the following anecdote. 
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‘ In.a voyage Arnaud made into England, he met, at the 
court of the Ths. a jongleur, who challenged him in thefe 
terms: ‘* You pique yourfelf on excelling in difficult rhymes ; 
- Jet us fee which of us can perform the beft.” The challenge is 
accepted ; the wager is Jaid ; the two rivals fhut themfelves up 
in feparate chambers. The king had given them ten days for 
the compofition, and five to learn their pieces; after which, 
they were to be fung, or recited in his prefence.---From the 
third day, the jongleur announces that he is prepared. Ar- 
naud affects to be diverted at this, faying, that for his part, 
he has never given himfelf the trouble to fet about this work, 
age however, laboured, but could not compofe two fyl- 
abies. 

« One evening, in defpair for this unexpeéted failure, he 
heard the jongleur repeating, with a loud voice, in his chamber; 
the fame thing happened the following days ; he liftened attene 
tively, and at laft made himfelf mafter, both of the air, and the 
words. On the day appointed, they appear before the king, 


Arnaud defires to fing the firft. What was the aftonifiment of ° 


the jongleur! ‘* It is my fong,” he cried out, interrupting the 
poet. ‘* That cannot be,” faidthe king. The jongleur infifts 
upon it, and conjures the king to quettion Arnaud, affurin 
him, that he will not have the impudence to deny the fa&. The 
troubadour agreed to this, and owned the circumftance. This 
adventure amufed‘the king, who, after having reftored to each 
the money they :had depofited, loaded them both with prefents ; 
but exacted of Arnaud a fong.’ 


Giraud de Borneil was one of the moft celebrated among the 
troubadours. He was however of low birth, and fung the 
praifes of a miftrefs he called Fleur-de-lis. 

~ Rembaud was fon of a knight, called Peirols de Vaquieras, 
or Vacheires, in the principality of Orange.- He was the au- 
thor of various pieces, which he compofed with much freedom 
even in the midft of courts, , 

Richard de Barbefieu was born in the caftle of Barbefieu, in 
Saintonge. We are told, that with great genius, and a very 
handfome perfon, he was exceedingly bafhful in company. 

Sordel was born at Gaito, in Mantua, and was -+the fon of 
a poor knight. He.difcovered a’ tafte for poetry at an early 
age; and when he grew up, frequented the court of St. Bo- 
niface, near Verona, whole generous treatment he repaid with 
jngratitude, by commencing an intrigue with Boniface’s wife. 

lacas was a baron of Provence, rich and generous, formed 

for love, and renowned in war. He had a fon named Bla- 

caffet, alfo a troubadour, who wrote the following tender fon. 
het on two ladies who had taken theveil. — 

_ ‘© If the pangs of love fhould now torment me, to whom 

fhall I fly for omar f for they have entered the cloifter ; they» 
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to whom my fong, and the fong of the count of Provence, was 
ever joyfully addrefled. They are loft, and it is death to live 
without them. | 

‘* Honour, and virtue, where will ye now refide? for they 
were your glory and fupport! 

«¢ While Huguette, and her fifter, chant their conventual 
orifons, we are fhedding tears, and making lamentations ; but 
‘what avails our grief! I will fly this inftant; I will go and fet 
fire to the convent, and byrn all the nuns. I could even blaf- 
pheme St. Pons, who has taken from Provence all its pride and 
felicity. 

«© Alas, they are loft! We are for ever deprived of Huguette 
and Etienette !” 


Savari de Mauleon was a rich baron of Poitou, lord of Mau- 
leon, and of feveral other fiefs. He was famous for poetry, 
his fkill in tournaments, and his tafte in all public diverfions. 

Folquet de Lunel is known only by his compofitions, which 
afford various particulars relative to the manners in thofe 
times. 

William Magret was ajongleur of Viennois; and Arnaud 
de Comminges, defcended from the celebrated houle of that 
name, 

Thefe troubadours are fucceeded by Donna Caftelloza, a 
noble lady of Auvergne. She writes the following epiftle to an 
inconftant lover, 


«¢ Friend, if I found you fubmiffive, and fincere, how fhould 
I yet love ; for though I recollect your paft falfehoods, I am vet 
ardently defirous to fing your praife. Could 1 banifh you from 
my heart, that would engage your affection ; but, alas! I can- 
not make the trial. I will not expofe myfelf to the reproach 
of changing, nor furnifh you with pretexts for your inconftancy. 
I love you, and I find a joy in nourifhing that love. The 
world afferts, it ill becomes our fex to fhow their love, when 
it is ill received ; but thofe who fay this, know not what love 
is; thofe who can praéttife it, have never loved! Ignorant are 
they who blame my tendernefs ; they little underftand what pafles 


‘in my breaft ; they never liftened to you as I have done !—You 


told me, not to diftrefs myfelf, for that one day you would be 
mine. This dear hope remains the cordial of my heart. Com- 
pared to yours, all other love is a fhadow. I anticipate the joy 
of having you wholly mine; thjs is the delightful dream which 
tranfpo:ts my foul! What fhall I fay more to move your ten- 
dernefs? I do not tell you by others; but I tell you truly, that 
there is no remedy in ftore for me, if you difdain my love! If 
I cannot foften your infenfibility ;-if I die by your cruelty, you 
will commit a heinous, and a grievous fin, both in the fight of 


William 


‘God, and man.” 
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William de la Tour was born in the caftle of la Tour, in Pe- 
~yigord. He compofed many fonnets ; ‘but his head is faid to 
have been turned with love for a barber’s wife at Milan. 
Another female troubadour was Azalais de Porcairagues. 
She was defcended from.a family of diftintion in Montpelier, 
and expreffed a paflion for Gui Guerujat, in poems which are 
faid to have been admired. The following is the only piece of 
ber compofition that remains, 


¢ After a defcription of winter, not given, ‘I love, fays the, 
to behold nature in this weeping ftate. So much the infidelity 
of the prince of Orange chagrins me, that difmal objeéts are 
dear to my mind. Women fhew their folly in attaching them- 
felves to great lords—Love, then, becomes to them a fource of 
humiliation and contempt. They ought rather to prefer gen- 
tlemen ; for it is a proverb in Vellai, Nothingis gained by the 
great. Astomyfelf, lam fo happy to have a dear and loyal 
friend ; in giving him my heart, I have beftowed it well. For 
ever will I be faithfulto you, my amiable friend; for ever will 
you poflefs my foul, if you exact nothing from me contrary to 
my duty; if you ftill adhere to the laws of true and tender love. 
Go, my fong, to him who is formed for courage, and in 
whofé prefence is joy and delight.” This fhort life proves the 
little regard fhewn, by the great to their miftrefles of inferior 
rank ; they even made a {port of forfaking and betraying them: 
and it was juftly a difhonour for women of a middling ftation, to 
attach themfelves to lovers of rank ; and this opinion was a bar- 
rier againit their licentioufnefs of manners.” 


The next in order are the count and countefs of Provence. 
He was Raimond Berenger V. of the houfe of Barcelona, and 
the laft count of Provence. He cultivated the Provengal poetry, 
and patronized the troubadours. Beatrix, the countefs, is in- 
cluded among the troubadours, though all that remains of her 
writings is one couplet, 

Aubert de Puicibot was put into a monaftery when a child, 
and defigned for a monk; but difliking this fequeftered life, 
when he grew up, he left the convent, and became a trou- 
badour. ; 

Hugues de Saint-Cyr was born in the village of Montegra, 
in Querci. He began with reciting the works of the trou- 
badours, and afterwards became one of that profeffion. He 
was held in great efteem by Petrarch, who celebrates him in 
his Triumph of Love. | 

Nat de Mons was of Toulonfe, and lived towards the middle 
of the thirteen century. The poetical pieces of this troubadour 
contain many leflons of morality, and warnings to the great, 
mgaintt the abufe of grandeur. 


Peter 
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Peter Vidal, the hiftorian obferves, might be called the Don 
Quixote of the troubadours. 


* He was, fays the, the fon of a fkinner at Touloufe. Born 
with a poetic talent, and a melodious voice, he foared above 
his fituation, and engaged in that career of genius, which in 
this age was fo advantageous: his love of the fair fex induced 
him principally to this courfe of life,—He admired every beau. 
tifal woman; and, with a prefumption not uncommon, he be- 
lieved himfelf as mach the object of their admiration; and he 
had even. the defpicable ‘iforante to boaft of their favours. His 
behaviour to the greateft lords was full of extravagance, and led 
them to confider him as an agreeable fool, formed for the amufe- 
ment of their courts.’ 


Bartholomew Giorgi, a gentleman of Venice, and Boniface 
Calvo, a noble Genoefe. They were both troubadours, and 
maintained againft each other the honour of their refpeGtive na- 
tions, which were. then at variance. 

Arnaud de Carcaffes is known only by a fhort novel inferted 
in the work. 

Raimond de Miravals was a knight of Carcaffone, of finall 
fortune, and is feid to have compofed good pieces, 

Bertrand of Marfeilles was a gentleman of that city. In his 
youth, we are told, he appeared ftupid and infenfible; but | 
the foviety of the fair fex infpired him with wit and fentiment. 

Gui de Cavillon was of the city of that name, in the county 
of Venaiffon, which formerly had its vifcounts, of whom he 
was one. 

William de Baux was the fon of Bertrand de Baux, and be- 
came prince of Orange in right of his mother Tiburge. In 
1214, he obtained letters patent from the emperor Frederic IT. 
confirming to him the title of king of Arles and Vienne, though 
they did not belong to the empire of Germany. From his 
hatred to the Albigenfes, he became obnoxious to the people 
of Avignon, the inhabitants of which are faid to have flayed 
him alive, and cut his body into pieces. 

William de Figueira was born at Touloufe. He firft be- 
came a jongleur, and afterwards feverely fatirized the Romith 
church. 

. Gui d’Uifel was the lord of Uifel, a caftle in Limofin, which 
he held conjunétly with his two brothers, Ebles and Peter. He 
was bred an ecclefiaftic, but renounced this profeffion for that 
of a troubadour. 

The Monk of Montaudon was born of a noble family of 
Auvergne, and took on him the profeflion of a monk, in the 
abbey of Orlac. 

‘ The 
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¢ The monk of Montaudon, fays the hiftorian, had the cha- 
racter of doing great good to his houfe, which did not, however, 
prevent him from compofing couplets and fonnets on the events 
of his province. The knights and the barons were much pleafed 
with them ; they invited him to their caftles, and treated him 
with great*refpect ‘and generofity. He enriched his priory and ‘ 


church with their prefents, and all this without ever quitting his 


monaftic habit, or funétions. But at laft, weary of the cloifter, 
he went to the abbé of Orlat, told him all the fervices he had 
rendered his priory, and afked his permiffion to repair to the 
court of the king of merge, to receive the commands of that | 
prince. This was, in fa¢t, afking the liberty to become a trou- | 
badour. By frequenting the houfes of the great, and enjoying 
their benevolence, he had formed a tafte for the freedom and 
luxury of their fplendid céurts. 

‘ Having obtained his requeft, hearrived at the palace of the 
king of Arragon, who commanded him to eat meat, to com- 
pofe, and to fing gallant poems: he obeyed. His talents ren- 


dered him fo agreeable to this prince, that he beftowed on him 


the lordthip of Pui-Saint-Marie. From hence he travelled into 


Spain, where he continued many years, and received many ho- 


nours and rewards.. His gallant poems are only repetitions of 
the fervour and diftinétions of love; but in fome other pieces he 
paints his own character and feelings, and thofe of others, with 


‘Angenuity and freedom.’ 


Raimond Gaucelm de Befiers was lord of a caftle near Be- 


_fiers,.and was much attached to the kings of France. He 


wrote an elegy on the death of Saint Lewis, and exhorts the 
Chriftians to revenge themfelves on the ‘Turks. 
Amanieu des Efcas appears to have lived at the end of the 


thirteenth century, and was by birth a Catalonian, One of 


his. pieces is an addrefs to a lady, and is interwoven with pro- 
verbs, according to the Spanifh tafte in writing. 
William Adhemar was a gentleman of Marvejols, in Ge- 


-vaudan, He was by profeffion a jongleur, and held in great 


confideration. 

Aimeri de Beauvoir was born in Bordelois. He was bred to 
the clerical funétion, which he afterwards quitted, and became 
a jongleur. 

The next troubadour is Frederick, king of Sicily. This 
prince, fays Mrs. Dobfon, may be compared to Richard I. king 


_ of England, as in both the poetic talent was the organ of politics 


as well as of gallantry. 
William de Mur was of the family of the counts of Pallas, 


_ and wrote feveral moral little pieces. 


Arnaud of Marfan was of the illuftrious houfe of that name, 
and to the merit of great talents, joined the honour of knight- 
hood. 
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hood. “Of his various compofitions ‘there remains only one, 
which paints the ancient cuftoms, and alfo affords inftrudtion 
in chivalry. : 

The laft troubadour mentioned in the Hiftory is William of 
Montagnogout, a knight of Provence. He was diftinguifhed 
for his amiable charagter, and was called the Happy, becaufe 
he joined a great fortune to great virtue. 

To this abftra& of the Hiftory of the Troubadours, we ‘hall 


fubjoin the epilogicaladdrefs with which Mrs. Dobfon concludes 
the volume. 


‘ I have now finifhed the beft feleGtion of thefe lives I have 
been able to make.—Though this work was recommended by a 
perfon of great judgment, I undertook the tranflation of it witha 
timid hand, apprehenfive that fome might-elteem thefe memoirs 
frivolous, and others cenfure them as dangerous: and juftly 
doubtful of my ability to collec&t and weed them properly, and 
without injuring my own principles, or their originality, to pres 
fent them in any manner worthy of attention ; not merely as 
curious details of ages little known, but as ufeful examples to 
fucceeding times. The candid reader will, therefore, I flatter 
myfelf, allow me, at the conclufion of this work, to declare the 
point of view in which I confidered and engaged in it ; and this 
was to inforce one great principle, which, could it be ettablifhed 
on the minds of men with the energy it deferves, would not fail 
to have the happieft influence on their conduét, I mean the re- 
ferable confequence of every fingle ation, and the chain of ef- 
fects to which it leads, in the grand procefs of human life; and 
above all, the immenfe importance of the firft engagement, 
made on their firft entrance into the world, either in genius, 
bufinefs, or pleafure, by fanguine, unfufpicious, and inex pe- 
rieaced youth, ; . 

« The greateft philofophers, divines, and moralifts have {pared 
no pains to imprefs this truth ; but the former have been con- 
fidered as placing virtue in too exalted a light for the reach of ha- 
manity ; and the latter, as only exercifing their profeflion, or 
exerting their tafte. 

_ © The biographer, on the contrary, who proves this from the 
lively impreffion of facts, is acknowleged to deferve the fincereft 

attention; and it muft be owned, that no period of time can be 
ointed out, in which he has been denied this juit honour. 

¢ In thefe lives, collected by Mr.de St. Palaie, which he 
thought deferving of fo much labour, and which he {pent fo much 
time to obtain, there are many itriking proofs of the mifery, as 
well as the guilt attending an improper indulgence of mind in 
early life, and the train of mifchiefs that enfued from every falfe 
ftep adopted in it. 

¢ Nor is it to the philofophic eye alone, that caufe and effe& 
are fo plainly demonftrated as infeparable. All mutft perceive 


this 
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this awful truth, and be well convinced, that what was, entered: 
wpoa with avidity, as the means of a.prefent felicity, was not 
only deftruétive of the poor and ignoble end it aimed at, butin- 
yolved in conftant anxiety, and often in irrecoverable diftrefs, 
the fubfequent periods of life. ) 

« If fuch, therefore, and fuch, if I do not entirely: miftake, is 
the leffon held forth in the chief charaéters here given, I hope I 
may not only be pardoned, but jaftified for attempting to pre- 
fent them to the Englith reader : and that as no able pen thought 
fit to undertake this work, and the ages it treats of immediately 
precede the century in which Petrarch flourifhed, allowance will 
be made for the defects with which I am but too confcious it is 
accompanied in my hands; and the difficulty I had from the 
famenefs of fome characters, and the exceffes of others, to join 
variety and inftruction with the moft ftriking pi€ture of the 
times. ; 

« Itruft, ‘however, that under every difadvantage, thefe me- 
moirs will at leaft produce this effential convi€tion, that birth 
and beauty, learning and wit, are nothing without virtue, to 
guard and dire&t them; or rather, that they become a curfe to 
their poffeffors, when they are the fources of vanity and pride, 
and inflame inftead of regulating the paffions of the heart. 

« How happy am I, from a fenfe of juftice I dare not oppofe, 
and a refpet, I cannot relinquifh, to congratulate the prefenc 
age, and my own fex, ona charaéter, which has fhewn the 
poflibility, and the beauty of genius, learning, exemplary vir- 
tue, and exalted piety, in perfect union with each other; who 
has proved the former in her elaborate tranflation of Epiéetus, 
and her excellent poems ; the latter, in the extended fcenes of 
public, and the domeftic and tender friendthips of private fo- 
ciety. May her life, fo dear to her friends, and fo important 


to the world, be yet long preferved to adorn it.' And, when 


both ancient and modern writers, who have perverted their abi- 
lities, and difhonoured their characters, fhall incur prefent and 
future ignominy ; then fhall an example, fo noble, be had in 
delightful remembrance, and excite the admiration and the vir- 
tue of a grateful pofterity !’ 


Befides hiftorical anecdotes, this work contains a faithful 
difplay of the genius of the Provengal poets, and exhibits a 
ftriking picture of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 





Philofophical Tranfadtions of the Royal Society of London. Vol, LXVI111, 
For the Year 1778. Part I. gto, 10s. 6d. L. Davis. [ Con- 
tinued from p. 329.] 


ART. V. A Cure of a Mafeular Contraation by Ele&ricity. 
By Miles Partington, in a Letter to William Henly, F. R S. 
The iubje& was a young lady; by going fuddenly out of a 


hot 
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hot room into the cold, fhe felt a pain in her head and 
neck ; and in the courfe of'a month her head-was twifted a 
little round and drawn down on the right fhoulder. She was 
completely cured by Mr. Partington and Mr. Henly, by taking 
fparks from, and fending fparks through the parts affedted, on 
both fides of her neck. 
_ Art. VI. An Account of.a large Stone, near Cape Town. 
In a Leter from Mr. Anderfon to Sir John Pringle, Bart. P. R. 
with a Letter from Sir William Hamilton, K. B. F. R.S. 
Sir John Pringle, on having feen Pieces of the faid ans — 
This immenfe ftone lies about 30 miles from the Cape Town, 
on thé top of a ridge of low hills. It is about half a mile 
about, and its height almoft half its length. . From the in- 
fpedion of the pieces of it fent to England, fir William Ha- 
milton finds it to be granite. He remarks that £ the highelft 
points of the Alps are compofed of granite of the fame na- 
ture, and feem to have been lifted up by exhalations, volcanic 
explofions, or fome fuch caufes. This fingularimmenfe frag- 
ment of granite moft probably has been raifed in the fame 
manner. Moft of the mountains which are called primitive 
(which I believe is only a term) are of this nature.’ 
"Art. VIE. A Letter from Nathaniel Polbill, Efg. Member 
of Parliament for the Borough of Southwark, to Mr. John 
Belchier, F. R.S. on Mr. Debraw’s Improvements in the 
Culture of Bees.—Mr. Polhill agrees with Mr. Debraw in his 
account of the ufe of the drones; and fays, he once loft a 
ftrong colony by endeavouring to deftroy them, ignorantly 
thinking them ufelefs. He alfo confirms the exiltence of a 
fmaller fort of drones, and adds, 


‘ The large drones confume a great quantity of food, and, as 
foon as the breeding feafon is over, are all deftroyed by the 
working bees, evidently to avoid the expence of keeping them ; 
and they do not appear again till the middle of April, when 
honey is plenty; though the breeding begins in March, or, if 
the {pring be forward, the latter end of February: from hence I 
think it may fairly be concluded, that the {mall drones are pre- 
ferved to impregnate the eggs in fpring, in preference to the 
large ones, becaufe they. devour lefs honey ; and this is no in- 
confiderable obje&, few hives being fo well provided as to have 
much to fpare at that feafon.’ 


Art. VIII. An improved Method of Tanning Leather. . By 
David Macbride, M. D. communicated by Sir John Pringle. 
To prepare common readers for underftanding his new me- 
thod, Dr. Macbride firit defcribes the old or ufual method of 
tanning, and then fhews in what particulars his new method 
differs from the old. For calf and other fkins of the thinner 
Vou. XLVII, Fane, 1779. F f fort, 
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fort, the only difference confifts in ufing lime water inftead of 
common, to make the ooze in which the fkins are fteeped. 
But.for foal leathers, or thick hides, which are ufually pre- 
pared with a foaking ina ley or fouring brewed generally from 
rye or fome other grain, inftead of this he makes ufe of a 
four prepared by diluting the ftrong fpirit of vitriol with a 
fufficient quantity of common water. “Dr. Macbride thews that 
the leather tanned by this method is of a better quality, that 
itis prepared at a much lefs expence of bark, and generally in 
about half the time required in the common way, 

In apology for a perfon not of the profeffion dire&ting im- 
provements in the method of tanning, Dr. Macbride fays, 

‘ Having premifed thas much, I flatter myfelf that the paper, 
of inftru€tions will be found perfeally intelligible. It fhews, 
that the principles on which my method is eftablifhed are de- 
rived from chemiftry, and therefore it will not appear ftrange, 
that thefe improvements fhould have been made by a perfon of 
the medical profeflion: indeed, they took their rife from a fe- 


rics of experiments carried on purely for medical purpofes (the 
very fame that confirmed me in the opinion that infufion of 


malt would cure the fea {curvy), and any perfon who will look 


into the account of thofe experiments, will readily underftand the 
theory of the new method of tanning.’ 


Art. 1X. Obfervations on the Population and Difeafes of 
Chefter, in the Year 1774. By J. Haygarth, M. D.—To the 
firuation of the city of Chefter, om a red, fandy, mouldering 
rock, whofe fummit is elevated exaAlly one hundred feet above 
highwater-mark, and forty above the adjacent country, aad 
the form of building peculiar to that,city, Dr. Haygarth attri- 
butes the furprifing falubrity of the city of Chefter, in which 
it appears, from the tables of mortality, &c, contained in this 
paper, that the annual deaths are no more than 1 out of 
every 40 perfons, while that of moft large cities are fully 
double, or 4 in 20, as in London, Vienna, Edinburgh, &c, 
nor have inftances of any large towns been found to afford a 
lefs proportion than 1 in 28. The central parts of this city 
are alfo much more healthy than the extremities, the annual 
rate of mortality being only 2 in 58 within the walls; which 
Dr. Haygarth afcribes chiefly to its more elevated fituation, 
the water draining down inio the lower or extreme parts, 
where it is in fome degree ftlagnant. From thofe tables it alfo 
appears that in Chefter there are 3428 families, 14713 per- 
fons, of whom 6697. are males and-$016 females; the num- 
ber of widowers are 258, and of widows 736. In the firft 
‘table, at leaft ag far as the firft 20 years, there muft be fome 
errors in the proportion between the number of males and fe- 
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males that die annually, as the majority fo often. fluuates in 
a very irregular manner from the one to the other. It is 
probable that thefe proportional numbers have not been de- 
duced from the average of a fufficiently great number of 
years. 

Art. X. An Account of fome Eleftical Experiments by 
Mr. William Swift,-in a ‘Letter to John Glen King, D. D. 
F. R. S.—Thefe experiments, which are very clear, fimple, 
and convincing, agree with the conitant experience 6f almoft 
every other difinterefted perfon; namely, fhewing that pointed 
conduétors draw off the eleGricity from the clouds filently and 
harmlefsly, and that it forcibly ftrikes on the rounded ones 
or balls, makes an explofion the greater according as the ball is 
iarger, and fets fire to gun-powder, &c. 

Art. XI. An Account of the Ifland of Sumatra, &c. By 
Mr. Charles Millers Communicated by Edward King, Efg.— 
This account is written by Mr. Charles Miller (fon of the late 
botanic gardener), now in the fervice of the Eaft India Com- 
pany at Sumatra. It contains feveral curious particulars re- 
lative to the cuftoms of the inhabitants, who, upon the cleareft 
evidence, are found to be cannibals. Mr. Miller’s opinion 
concerning the caufe of the fwelling in the throat, mentioned 
in the following extraét, feems to coincide with that of Mr. 
Coxe in refpect of the goiters *. 


‘ This country (fays the author) is very hilly, and the accefs 
to it exceedingly difficult, there being no poffibility of. a horfe | 
going over the hills. 1 was obliged to walk the whole way, 
and in many places bare-foot, on account of the fteepnefs of 
the precipices. The inhabitants are a free people, and live in 
fmall villages called doofans, independent of each other, and 
governed by its own chief [doopattee]. All of them have 
laws, fome written ones, by which they punifh offenders, and 
terminate difputes. They have almoft all of them, particularly 
- the women, large fwellings in the throat, fome nearly as bi 
as a man’s head, but in general as big as an offrich’s egg,, like 
the goitres of the Alps. Itis by them faid to be owing to their 
drinking a cold white water; I fancy it muft be fome mineral 
water they mean. Near their country is a volcano: it is very 
mountainous, and abounds with fulphur, and I dare fay with 
metals too, though no mines are worked here. If this diftems 
per be produced here by this caufe, perhaps in the Alpine 
countries it may take.its origin ‘from a fimilar one, and not, 
as has been imagined, from. foow-water: certain it is, there is 
no {now here to occafionit. In almoft all the central parts from 
Moco-moco northwards, they find gold and fome iron: but 
this diftemper is unknown there. I have met here with a rie 


Sienetateee _ 


* See Crit. Rey. for February laft, Pp. 104, en 
: f2 vulet, 
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vulet of a ftrong fulphurated water, which was fo hot a quar 
ter of a mile below its fource, that I could not walk acrofs it. 

* The country called the Caffia country lies in latitude 1° N. 
inland of our fettlement of Tappanooly : it is well inhabited by 
a people called Battas, who differ from all the other inhabitants 
of Simatra in language, manners, and cuftoms. They have no re- 
ligious worfhip, but have fome confufed idea of three fuperior be- 
ings ; two of which are of a benign nature ; andthe third an evil 
genius, whom they flyle Murgifo, and to whom they ufe fome 
kind of incantation fo prevent his doing them hurt. They feem 
to think their anceftors are a kied of fuperior beings, attendant 
always upon them. They have no king, but live in villages 
[compongs] abfolutely independent of each other, apd perpe- 
tually at war with one another: their villages they fortify very 
ftrongly with double fences of camphire plank pointed, and 
placed with their points: projecting outwards, and between thefe 
fences they put pieces of bamboo, hardened by fire, and Jike- 
wife pointed, which are concealed by the grafs, but will run 
quite through a man’s foot. Without thefe fences they plant a 
prickly fpecies of bamboo, which foon forms an impenetrable 
hedge. They never ftir out of thefe compongs unarmed; their 
arms are match-lock guns, which, as well as the powder, are 
made in the country, and fpears with long iron ‘heads. ‘They 
do not fight ip an open manner, but way-lay and fhoot or take 
prifoner fingle people in the woods or paddy-fields. Thefe 
prifoners, if they happen to be the people who have given the 
offence, they put to death, and eat, and. their fkulls they hang 
up as trophies in the houfes where the unmarried men and boys 
eat and fleep. They allow of polygamy: a man may purchafe 
as many wives as he pleafes; but their number feldom exceeds 
eight. They have no marriage ceremony ; but, when the pur- 
chafe is agreed on by the father, the man kills a buffalo, or a 
horfe, invites as many people as he can; and he and the wo- 
man fit and eat together before the whole company, and are af- 
terwards confidered as man and wife. If afterwards the man 
chufes to part with his wife, he fends her back to her relations 
with all her trinkets, but they keep the purchafe-money; if the 
wife diflikes her hufband, her relations muft repay doable the 
purchafe-money. 

‘ The man deteéted in adultery is punifhed with death, and 
the-body eaten by the offended party and his friends: the wo- 
man becomes the flave of her hufband, and is rendered infa- 
‘mous by.cutting off her hair. Public theft is alfo punifhed with 
death, and the body eaten. All their wives live in the fame 
houfe with the hufband, and the houfes have no partition; but 
each wife has her feparate fire- place. 

¢ Girls and unmarried women wear fix or eight large rings 
of thick brafs wire about their neck, and great numbers of 


tin rings in their ears; but all thefe ornaments are laid afide 
when they marry. 
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* They often preferve the dead bodies of their radjas (by 
which name they call every freeman that has property, of 

which there are fometimes one, fometimes more, in one come 
pong, and the reft are vaflals) for three months and upwards 
before they bury them: this they continue to do by putting the 
body ina coffin well caulked with dammar (a kind of rezin) : 
they place the coffin in the upper part of the houfe, and hav- 
ing made a hole at the bottom, fit thereto a piece of bamboo, 
which reaches guite through the houfe, and three or four feet 
into the ground: this ferves to convey all putrid moifture from 
the corpie without occafioning any {mell. They feem to have 
great ceremonies at thefe funerals; but they would not allow 
me to fee them. I faw feveral figures drefled up like men, 
and heard a kind of finging and dancing ail night before the 
body was interred: they alfo fired a great many guns. At thefe 
funerals they kill a great many buffaloes; every radja, for a 
confiderable diftance, brings a buffalo and kills it at the grave 
of the deceafed, fometimes even a year after his interment; 
we affifted at the ceremony of killing the ro6th buffalo at a 
radja’s grave. 

‘ The Battas have abundance of black cattle, buffaloes, and 
horfes, all which they eat. They alfo have great quantities of 
{mall black dogs, with ere€& pointed ears, which they fatten 
andeat. Rats, and all forts of wild animals, whether killed 
by them or found dead, they eat indifferently. Man’s flefh may 
rather be faid to be eaten in terrorem, than to be their common 
food ; yet they prefer it to all others, and fpeak with peculiar rap- 
tures of the foles of the feet and palms of the hands, They 
exprefled much furprize on being informed that white people 
did not kill, much lefs eat, their prifoners. 

‘ Thefe people, though cannibals, received me with great 
hofpitality and civility ; and though it was thought very dan- 
gerous for any European to venture among them, as they are a 
warlike people, and extremely jealous of ftrangers; yet I took 
only fix Malays as a guard, but was efcorted trom place to place 
by thirty, forty, and fometimes one hundred of the natives, 
armed with maich-lock guns, and matches burning.’ 


We are told that the camphire and benjamin trees are in 
this country in great abundance. The former grows to the 
fize of our largeft oaks, and is the common timber in ufe. 
Mr. Miller has feen thofe trees near a hundred foot high. 
Its leaves are acuminated, and very different from the came 
phire tree feen in the botanic gardens, which is the tree 
whence the Japanefe procure their camphire by a chemical pro- 
cefs; but the trees in Sumatra bear camphire in a concrete 
form. It appears extraordinary, that, rhough the Chinefe 
purchafe this fubftance at 250 or 300]. per cwt. they after- 
wards fell it to-European traders at about a quarter of the 
money. | : 

Ff3 XII, A 
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XII. A Meteorological Diary, &c. kept at Fort St. George 


in the Eaft Indies. By Mr. William Roxburgh, Affiftant. fur-. 


geon to the Hofpital at the faid Fort.—A diary for the five 
months of O&ober, November, December, 1776, January, 
and February, 1777, confifting of obfervations, three times a 
day, of the barometer, thermometer, winds, and rain; but 
without any mean refults drawn from them. Subjoined - is a 
Yift of the number of patients that were fick in the place at 
the end of each month, fpecifying the number in each difeafe ; 
they are in all about 200 on an average, of which between 
one-fourth and one-fifth were venereal. 

XIII. Experiments upon Air, and the Effe&ts of different 
Kinds of Effluvia upon it; made at York. By W. White, 
M. D. F. S. A.— Thefe experiments Dr. White undertook 
with a view to difcover the effe&ts of various fubftantes in 
vitiating the air, and particularly the low marfhy ground 
about York. The principal refults from them may be re- 
duced to the following ; 1. the atmofpheric air is rendered 
worfe by a long continuance of dry. weather; 2. it is purified 
by rains, and by winds, efpecially wefterly. ones in this coun- 
try 5 3- it is conficerably worfe in cities and large towns, than 
in the country, even at a fmall diftance; 4. it is quick’¥ poi- 
foned by the effluvia from animal bodies, even whilft perfecily 
{weet and free from putridity ; 5. vegetable matters, when not 
in a growing flate, bave a fimilar effect, and in a degree 
equally powerful ; 6. mere odour does not injure the air, nor 
do volatile alcalies, nor pure loamy earth, nor clay nor fandy 
foils; 7. the air is generally pure over waters; 8, the air is 
greatly injured by the effluvia from the thick mud of bogs.and 
sarfhes ; g. but this is much obviated by laying them under 
water; 10. air is not hurt by fuch mud when perfeétly dry ; 
31. ir.is alfo infeéted by the dirt of the ftreets. 

Art. XIV. An Account of the Earthquake which was felt at 
Manchefter and other Places, on the 14th Day of September, 
3777. By Mr. Thomas Henry.—The defeription here given 
by Mr. Henry of this earthquake, induces one to think it 
firongly refembles the effeéts of eleftricity, and to afcribe it to 
alarge eleGrical fhock. He gives a civcumftantial account of 
it, and obferves that the motion of the earthquake, at leaft 
of a rufhing wind ‘which attended it, was from fouth-weft to 
north-eaft. It was felt at York, Lancafter, Liverpool, Chefter, 
Birmingham, Derby, and Gainfborough: and within this cir- 


cuit, the diameter of which muft be 130 or 140 miles, with. 


greateft violence in the neighbourhood of Manchefter, which 
appears to have been the center of it. - 


~ OE To be continued. | ‘ 
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-Dialogues of Lucian. From the Greek. Vol, Il. v0 655. 


boards, Flexney, 


N our Review for Auguft, 1773, the reader will find fome 
account of Lucian, and of the firft volume of Mr. Carr’s 
tranflation, which contained nine or ten dialogues. In the 
volume before us there are .about forty-five pieces, among 
which are Bswv Ieaoss, the Sale of Lives, a tract on Sacrifices, 
the Ship, or the Wifhes, the Fugitives, and a treatife on the 
Manner in which Hiftory ought to be written. 
In the Sale of Lives Lucian introduces Mercury, at the com- 
mand of Jupiter, difpofing of the philofophers by auion, viz. 
Pythagoras, Diogenes, Ariftippus, Democritus, Heraclitus, 


‘ Socrates, Epicurus, Chryfippus, Ariftotle, and Pyrrho. This 


gives him an opportunity tc difplay fome of their peculiar doc- 
trines, with a defign to expofe them to ridicule. 

In the differtation on Sacrifices the author contends, that 
the creed of the poets, and the notions of the vulgar, with 
refpeét to the facrifices of the Greeks, the Egyptians, and 
other nations, are lamentable inftances of the ignorance, or 
ludicrous examples of the folly of mankind. 

-In the dialogue, intitled the Ship, he expofes the vanity of 
human withes. 

In the Fugitives, Philofophy makes a complaint to Jupiter 
of flaves’and raggamuffins, afluming the character of phi- 
lofophers: : 

The treatife on Hiflory is a valuable work, containing jut 
remarks on the ignorance, pedantry, and affeftation of feveral 
writers in the time of Lucian, about the year 170, with exe 
cellent rules for the dire@ion of all future hiftorians, 


« Let our hiftorian, fays he, be without fear, unbiaffed, per- 
fe&ly free, open, and ingenuous, ‘ready to communicate what- 
ever he knows to be true, and calling, as it becomes him, a 
fpade a fpade. He is not to be the tributary of love, or ha- 
tred ; not too merciful, too modeft, or too fhamefaced, to be 
hindered from giving any man his due. He is to be an up- 
right judge, fo far well-inclined to all the world, as never to 
heftow on any one perfon in it more than enough. In all his 
writings he is to act the part of an impartial ftranger, a ci- 
tizen of the world, acknowledging no jurifdiétion fuperior to 
his own judgment, never once confidering what his readers 
may fay of him, but only concerned to relate to them the real 
fact. This was the rule which Thucydides prefcribed to him- 
felf, fairly to diftinguifh between the right and the wrong, at a 
time when Herodotus was held in fuch great admiration, that his 


 feveral books were called by the names of the nine Mufes. 
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és The thing is, fayshe, rather to provide a lafting treafure® 
than to catch at a momeniary applaufe; to diveft yourfelf of 
fable, and to tranfmit to after-ages an exaét tranfcript of what 
has truly come to pals.””. He adds, that it is the general good, 
which every fenfible writer will propofe to -himfelf as the. main 
end of hiftory ; ‘* that, whenever fimilar circumftances may 
happen again to arife, the reader may learn to make a right 
ufe of them, by Idoking back to what-he will find already re- 
corded.” Let fuch be the difpofition of my hiltorian. As to 
Janguage and the force of expreffion, he needs not aim at excef- 
five vehemence, nor difplay fuch thundering periods, as if he 


‘meant to lay violent hands on his reader, Rather let that ter- . 


sible fharpnefs of oratory yield to fomething more benign. Let 
his fentiments be concife and of a piece, his dition perfpicuous 
and in general ufe, fuch as is beft adapted to the elucidation of 
his fubje@t. As we have propofed freedom of fpeech and in- 
genuous. truth to dire& our ,author’s conduat, fo let the firft and 
great aim of his language be moft clearly to explain and il- 
Juftrate his matter, always rejecting the ufe of terms obfcure or 
far remote from common life, and equally above copying the 
jargon of the mob. He muft.ftudy to become mafter of fuch a 
mode of expreffion, as the learned fhall approve, and the un- 
learned underftand. Let there be no prepofterous’ ornaments, 
no turgid and far-fetched allufions, which have the fame effect 
on an author’s fiyle that too much feafoning has on foup. The 
hiftorian’s mind is to go along with his fubje&t ; and, when he 
is engaged in drawing up armies, and fighting battles by land 
or fea, he may fairly call in the aid of the poetical art, the bet- 
ter to exalt and elevate his flory. On fuch occafions he will 
have need of the poetical afflatus, the better to fill his fails, and 
waft his towering bark over the fummit of the waves. He may 
however in general vouchfafe to tread the earth, nor leave it, 
unlefs when raifed aloft by the beauty and grandeur of his fub- 
jeGt, to which he is evermore as much as poffible to atrach him- 
felf,; but without once deviating into wildnefs, or fuffering his 
imagination to be tmproperly heated. Which, - whenever it 
happens, there is then the greateit danger of flying off and being 
furioufly hurried awzy into downright poetry. The reins of the 
fancy-are then to be held fafit, and fobriety of fentiment carefully 
confulted ; fince too fiery a fentiment is not more dangerous in 
the fteed you crofs than in the ftyle you write. {f you mount 
‘your Pegafus, it will be advifeable to go a foot pace, and hold 
‘fait for fear of a fall, In the management of your words a 
‘due moderation is always to be regarded. Terms too diitant, 
uncouth, and rough, are carefully to be avpided. Nor 
fhould your periods approach, as thofe of many hiftorians 
do, toa perfet rhythmus. The one is as much the.effeét of a 
falfe tafle, as the other is unpleafant to the ear, The materials 
are not to be huddled together at random; great pains, and the 
molt Jaborious diligence, being requifite in making a judicious 
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felection. And you may very reafonably be allowed to rely moft 
on what you have feen yourfelf. But where the teftimony of 
your own eyes is not to be had, you are judicioufly to colleé& 
the evidence of thofe who appear to be the leaft partial, the leaft 
likely to add to or diminifh from the fact, from favour or difs 
like. A writer for this purpofe muft have a-fufficient quick- 
nefs of difcernment, and be of “abilities to make choice of what 
is moft probable. When he has thus carefully colle&ed all or 
the greateft part of his materials, let him draw out a fketch of 
the whole work, which, though yet imperfeétly conneéed and 
unadorned, will be found a very ufeful note-book to begin with. 
To this, order and beauty and colouring are afterwards to be 
given; nor is any advantage to be omitted, which may refult 
trom an intimate acquaintance with the fubje&t, from beftowin 
on it the drefs that is moft becoming, and making all the parts 
in -harmony with each other. Our impartial hiftorian is to re- 
femble Homer’s Jupiter, who looks down one while upon * 
Thrace famous for horfe-flefh, and then cafts an eye on + clofe- 
fighting Myfia. He 1s to take a diftant furvey of the Romans, 
jnft as they would appear to a fpeétator in the air above, and to 
relate their aétions accordingly. Next he may turn his eyes to 
the Perfians; or, if they are engaged in battle, on both at 
at once. While the difpofition is making for the fight, he is 
not toconfine his attention to this or that particular, to this 
horfeman, or that footman; unlefs indeed fome f Brafidas fhould 
leap forward, or-a ¢{ Demoithenes defend the pafs. His firit and 
principal regard muit be had to the general officers: whatever 
orders they give he muft know, and in what manner, and with 
what defign, and for what end each difpofition is made. When 
the two armies engage, he is to be an impartial fpeétator, 
weighing every thing on each fide in equal fcales, purfuing 
with the purfuers, and flying with thofe that fly. Let him ne- 
ver on any occafion forget when he is to leave off; nor, like an 
unexperienced boy, furfeit us with adventitious impertinence, 
but let him learn to acquit himfelf with propriety and eafe.’— 
—* The hiflorian’s mind fhould refemble a mirrour, clean, 
clear, and || exaé&t; that it may exhibit things in their proper — 





‘ * Hom. Il. xiii. 4. 

‘+ Our author has omitted this epithet from Homer, which feems 
to be forgetting his own inftructions, to give every one his due. 

‘ t Thucydides, iv. 

© | axesCer ro xevleov, exact in the centre. It is not very eafy to 
find out what is meant by this expreffion. Many conjectures have 
therefore been hazarded with refpect to the form, fafhion, and ex~ 
iftence of fpeculums among the ancients. Of their. exiltence 
there is as little doubt, as that the moderns have afcribed to their 
own invention many things which are not properly fo. Any po- 
lifhed body impervious to the rays of light is a mirror. A calm 
fea, if we may believe the poets, affords a very convenient toilet 
for an overgrown beau. ° 
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forms, and fhew them fuch as they really are, without any per- 
~ verfion or variation, either in colour or figure. His bufinefs is 
very different from that of the orator: he is in poffefiion of his 
faéts, and what he is inftructed to fay muft be faid at all events, 
and in due order. The queftion is how and not what he is to fay. 
The compofer of hiftory 1s never to lofe fight of its neceflary re- 
femblance to the performances of a Phidias, or Praxiteles, or 
Alcamenes. Thole celebrated artilts did not make the gold, 
or the filver, or the ivory, or any other materials they ufed ; 
which were at all times ready prepared to their hands by the 
Elgans, or Athenians, or Argives. But their bufinefs was to 
fathion, to cut, to polifh, to glue, to give the elegance and 
proportion. The hiftorian’s bufinefs is in ike manner to make 
a finifhed difplay of his facts in the cleareft and molt becoming 
manner he is able.’— 

—‘ I could with you to be particularly on your guard againft 
luxuriancy in your defcriptions of mountains, walls, and rivers; 
nor fuffer yourfelf to be tempted with a vain defire of thewing 
us what fine, things you can fay, negleting your hiftory to fet 
of yourfelf. When you have faid juft as much as ufe and per- 
fpicuity require, and not a fyllable more, learn then to pafs on, 
‘avoiding the liquorifh {nares of flourifh and affefation. Ob- 
ferve how Homer conduéts himfelf in this refpe&. All poet as 
he is, how flightly neverthelefs does he pafs over Tantalus, 
Txion, Tityus, Sc. whereas, had the mention of Tantalus fallen 
in the way of Parthenius, or Euphorion, or * Callimachus, how 
many lines do you think-it would have coft to get the water up 
to his lips? and how many verfes do you fuppofe he would 
- have employed in whirling Ixion’s wheel’? Obferve how {paring 
Thucydides isin the ufe of this ftyle, and how well he knows 
when to leave off, after defcribing a warlike machine, or a 
fiege, the form of Epipolz, or the port of Syracufe; not add- 
ing one wnneceflary word. If you think him tedious in re- 


counting the ravages of the peftilence, do but attend to the va- . 


riety and moltiplicity of his matter, and you will acknowlege, 
thatthe. flying pen of the hiftorian is impeded by the nu- 
- merous incidents crowding upon him. If you fhould have ots 
' cafion to introduce a profefied {fpeech-maker, you will then have 
a fit opportunity of playing the rhetorician, and fhewing the 
full power of your eloquence; but at the fame time care mutt 
be taken, that your orator appear ftriétly in charatter, {peak 
with propriety and to the purpofe. Let your manner of dif- 
tribating praife and blame be always moderate, guarded, im- 
partial and manly, accompanied’ with fuitable proofs, diltri- 
buted briefly and feafonably. Otherwife no attention will be 





~~ 


‘ * Callimachus, fome of whofe works are now extant, had fuch 
an averfion to long and tedious works, that to him is attributed that 
old and true faying, a great book is a greatevil. He could not 
therefore be the Callimachus here cenfured, 
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paid to what you fay, and you will bein the fame predicament 
with * Theopompus, who has fuch a violent inclination to find 
fault, that he bad rather fuffer his hiftory to ftand ftill, than lofe 
any opportunity of indulging bis fpleen. Jf a wandering ftory 
chance to crofs your way, you are to mention it not as a mat- 
ter-which you take upon you to be anf{werable for; but leave 
it to the reader to be determined, as he thinks beft. Thus, by 
not leaning to either fide, you are fure of being fafe. Above ail 
thing's remember the advice which I have fo repeatedly given, 
not to confine your views to the praifes and honours of the pre- 
fent age, but totakea far nobler and wider fcope. Rejecting 
every temporary confideration boldly challenge futurity, write to 
ages unborn, and from them expedt thy meed. Then fhall it 
be faid of thee; ‘* This was a man unreferved, open, and in- 
genous, who neither feared nor flattered any one, ftudious 
only of telling the plain truth.” Ought not fuch a charaéter as 
this in times to come far to outweigh all the little hopes of this 
fhort life? You have heard what is told of the archite& of 

Cujdus. After he had. conftru€ted the tower of t Pharos, that 
moft beautiful and capital work, that mariners at a diftance, 
feeing the lighthoufe, might at the fame time be fenfible of 
their own danger, and void the fatal rocks of § Parztonia ;— 
having finithed this amazing work, he cut his name in the folid 
ftone, over which he then put a coat of plafter, and infcribed on 
the furface the name of the then reigning king ; well knowi 

(as it actually came to pafs) that ina little time the letters would 
moulder away with the furface on which they were written, 
leaving for all men to read on the lafting rock, “* Softratus the 
Cnidian, fon of Dexiphanes, to the gods preferving voyagers 
by fea.” You fee he paid no manner of regard to-the time then 
prefent, nor, once thought of the fhort period of his own life; 
but ventured to look forwards to our days, and to every future. 
age, as long as the monument of his art fhould remain. In 
Jike manner whoever undertakes the province of hiftory is 
fteadily to adhere to the truth, which, though itafford but a fue 
ture and diitant hope, is much preferable to the fond flattery, 
which he might think immediately to obtain by a contrary con- 
du&. Let this therefore be thy rule, this the only guide, on. 
which thou mayeft depend. Whoever clofes with thefe direétions 
cannot fail to compafs his end. And whoever neglects them: 
will unavoidably fall into the errors which he has been cau- 





‘* Theopompus et Timzus duo maledicentiffimi. Cornelius 
Nepos, in Alcibiade. To fay every thing of every body with the 
utmott freedom, was the manner of Theopompus. Cicero ad 
Attic, il. 6. 


‘ + Acity of Caria, in Afia Minor. 
‘ + A {mall ifland at the mouth of the Nile, in which wasa tower 
with lights to direct veffels in the night, 


¢ § Parztonia, or Pargtonium, a large city of Egypt. 
tioned 
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tioned to avoid, and I fhall have laboured to as little purpofe as 
Diogenes rolling his tub.’ 


- ‘Though it is extremely difficult, if not impoffible, to con, 
vey an adequate idea of the wit of Lucian, in any tranf- 
lation, yet this writer feems to have preferved it in a very 
confiderable degree ; in language, that is neither formal on the 
one hand, nor vulgar on the other. 

To this volume he has fabjoined a lift of Lucian’s works, 
in the order, in which they are printed in the Amfterdam edi- 
tion of 1743, amounting to near 200 tradls, dialogues, and 
épigrams. But it is to be obferved, that many of the pieces, 
which are here enumerated, and commonly printed with the 
works of Lucian, are, by the beft judges, fuppofed to be written 
by other hands. 





—— 


Dialogues of the Dead with the Living. Svo. 43. in boards 
Conant. 


HORace: in his Art of Poetry, has laid it down as a rule 
in dramatic writing, that an author fhould never intra- 


, duce a deity on trifling occafions : 


Let not.a god approach the fcene, 
In cafes for a god too mean. 


_ This maxim may be applied, with equal propriety, to the 
introduétion of ghofts on the great theatre of the world. Our 
anceftors were weak enough to believe, that they came for 
the moft infignificant purpofes ; to tell an idle tale, to dif- 
cover a pot full of money, to clink a chain, to ftalk through 
an empty apartment, or to frighten women and children, 
People of the prefent age are not fo credulous; they juftly 


_ explode the reality of apparitions; and therefore we only hear 


of their coming in metaphor, by poetical incantation, to hold 
a dialogue with the living on fome moral, political, or theo- 
logical topic. But in this ideal converfation the author, who 
introduces them, fhould always remember, that they fhould 


‘ communicate, fome important inftruGions, and fupport their 
charaéters with propriety and dignity. 


Let not a ghoft approach the fcene, 
In cafes for a ghoft too mean. 


"The author of this work has brought together lord Her-. 
bert and Mr. Hume, Snakfpeare and Mr. Garrick’ (Hume and 
Garrick being alive,’ when thefe Dialogues were written) ; 
Henry Fielding, efq. and Courtney Mclaoth 5 bilkop Sherlock 

and 
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and Soame Jenyns, efq. Mr. Cowley and Dr. Hurd; Mr, Ad- 


difon and Dr. Johnfon; archbifhop Langton and Edward Gib- 


bon, efq. Cicely duchefs of York and lady S. And we muft 
do him the juitice to obferve, that the caufes for which they 
are introduced are not unworthy of their concern, and their 
converfations not unbecoming their charaéters. 

Lord Herbert lived in the reign of James the Firft. He 
publithed a deiftical, performance, entitled De Veritate: the 
firft of the kind, which formed Deifm into a regular fyitem. 
But he is fuppofed to be now convinced of his error, and to 
appear to. Mr. Hume, with a defire to remove his prejudices 
refpediing Chriftianity. Mr. Hume, having declared it to be 


utterly impoffible, that a miracle fhould ever happen, erdea- 


vours to fapport his aflertion by experience; alleging, that 
what contradiéts experience cannot be true. Lord Herbert re- 
plies, that we are witnefles of ten thoufand miracles every 
day ; that the rifing of the fun, the life and motion of ani- 
mal bodies, and, in a word, the moft ordinary appearances 
in nature are miraculous. 


—‘ Tentreat you then, fays Mr. Hume, to favour me with 

our definition of a miracle. 

‘ L. Herb.] Moft readily: and perhaps my compliance with 
your requeft may fet the matter in a clearer point of yiew than a 
longer train of reafoning. My definition is fhort, but fuf- 
ficient; ‘‘ a miracle is'an a€tion beyond human power to caufe, 
or to explain.” 

‘ Mr. Hume.] Surely you omit an effential; you fhould add, 
‘¢ and is a violation of the laws of nature.” 

‘ L. Herb.] There can be no occafion for fuch an addition, 
unlefs it bé to caft an obfcurity over the face of truth; for thofe 
very laws of nature are in themfelves as fully miracalous as any 
violation of them ever can be. You declare in your Effay, * that 
nothing is ¢feemed miraculous if it ever happen in the common 
courfe of nature.” Efteemed! will you, Mr. Hume, give that as 
a reafon why itis not fo? Does opinion alter the nature of things ? 
A miracle that happens every day, every hour, nay every minute, 
is no lefs a miracle than that which may happen but once in a 
thoufand years. I will produce your own inftance, ‘* That lead 
fhould remain fufpended in the air is certainly miraculous ;’? and 
fo it is that lead fhould fall to the ground. You hear me with 
a look of aftonifhment; but diveft yourfelf of prejudice, and 
confider, Why does a heavy body fall to the ground? You are 
too much of a philofopher to tell me, it does becaufe it does; 
which in effe&t you would fay, if you attributed it to the force 
of gravity or attraction ; fpecious terms! which proud reafon 
has invented to hide its ignorance: no, the thing irfelf is an 
evident miracle ; as much a miracle as if the bedy were to res 

main 
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main fufpended, or to rife, in the air: cnly the one is common 
and feen every day, the other is not fo; the one is according 
to, the other varies from, the courfe of nature, but BoTH are 
equally miraculous, and both ** beyond the power of human na- 
true to caufe or to explain.” 

‘ If this diftin@tion then, be properly regarded, it will evi- 
dently appear that a miraculous faét, contrary to the common 
courfe of nature, is very poflible, if direfed by that Almighty 
hand which created all things, and gave them laws, from which 
‘indeed they fhould not deviate but at the will of. their Divine 
Diretor. — 

« And now, 'Mr. Hume, what becomes of your boafted ex- 

rience, that infallible mirror? You fee; fir, it is faithlefs, and 
reflects a falfe and deceitful image.’ | 


{n the fecond Dialogue lord Herbert endeavours to convince 
Mr. Hume, that the fuperior purity, which appears in mo- 
dern authors, when compared with the ancients, is not owing 
to the caufes afligned by the'latter in his Effay on the Rife of 
Arts and Sciences, but to the influence of Chriftianity. 

In the third difcourfe Shakfpeare pays many deferved com- 
pliments to Mr. Garrick ; but objeés to fome particulars in 
his aétion, to his calling him in. the Jubilee, the God of our 
idolatry, &c. 


With refpect to the firft he fays, in fome parts of Richard 


the Third, his violent exertion of voice and earneft aéion, 
‘both exceeded thofe bounds, which juft nature has fixed to 
propriety. But, he adds, *I will do myfelf and you the jo 
tice to obferve, that thofe paflages, in which you thus offended, 
were the alterations of Cibber, who ftudied more the ftage 
trick of rant and noife, than the genuine emotions of. am- 
bition or defpair.’ 


On this paflage the author has fubjoined the following 


note ; 


« In pronouncing thefe laft words of Richard’s foliloquy on 
confcience, 


«s Great men chufe greater fins—ambition’s mine,” 


allthe a€tors I ever faw (Mr? Garrick not excepted) raifed 
Both hands ere&t above the head, in the ridiculous attitade of a 
perfon endeavouring to get rid of a hiccough, or in aét to leap. 
_* Now I am upon the fubje& of alteration, I cannot bat ob- 
ferve, that many of Shakefpeare’s’ plays are altered for the 
worfe, and’ many fine paffages entirely omitted. Two of which 
I fhall take notice of. One is in Macbeth; when an account 
of the murder of his family is brought to Macduff, he cries 
out, 
s* My 
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«¢ My children too !”?— 
And then, after a pathetic paufe, goes on, 
«s Did you fay, all ?—What! all?” 

‘s The other omiffion is in Lear; who, when he is driven to 
the extremity of diftrefs in the laft aét, 1s no longer able to fup. 
port the weight of affliction, but, burfting as it were with an- 
guifh, he cries, 

‘© Pray you—undo this button ;” 
and inftantly expires. This beautiful ftroke of nature is, and 
mutt be neceffarily, loft by the prefent alteration. It was too 
fine a thought however to efcape the notice of the ingenious au- 
thor of Sidney Bidulph: when one of her capital perfons (Mr. 
Warner) is fuddenly affe€ted with an unexpected ftroke of ge- 


nerofity, he fays nothing but ** Good God! Good God, and, 
undojng two or three buttons at his breaft, fobbed as if his bo- 


fom was burfting.” A paffage which I could never read without 
melting into tears.’ 

In favour of the prefent alteration it may be faid that 
a low idea, or a vulgar expreffion, fuch as that of undoing a 
button, may unfortunately throw an air of burlefque over the 
moft affecting incident. 

In the fourth Dialogue Fielding paffes the higheft encomiums 
on: Mr. Melmoth; but cautions him againft the introdu@ion 
of vicious charaéters, loofe ideas, and wanton allufions to the 
fcripture, in feveral of his publications, particularly in his- 
Liberal Opinions. Yet, after all, Mr. Melmoth muft, in this 
inftance, acknowlege the hand of a friend. 

The charge exhibited by Sherlock againft Mr. Jenyns is, 
‘ that the latter has not treated Chriftianity as if he wifhed'to 
ferve its caufe ; that he has argued weakly; which, if not de- 
fignedly, is not to be accounted for in a writer of his ace 
knowleged judgement and good fenfe; that he has ufed man 
expreffions carrying with them an air of ridicule, which if 
ferious, are on fuch a fubje& unaccountable; that he hag 
furnifhed deifts. and freethinkers with unanfwered objections 
againft the caufe of religion; and enforced his arguments and 
drawn up his conclufions, with ‘fuch liftleffnefs, and in fuch 
a ftyle of rock-water, as if he did not with to have them bee 
lieved.” 


In the two following paffages, as he obferves, there are hints 


_of doubt and hefitation, which would not have been thrown 


out by a real fricnd. 

‘ I will venture to affirm, fays Mr. Jenyns, that Chriftianity 
is not the offspring of fraud or fiétion; fuch, on a faperficial . 
view, I know,, it mu/f appear to any man of good fenfe.’—* It is 


well worth every man’s while, who either is, or intends to be 


virtuous, to believe Chriftianity, if be can,’ 
Mre 








aad Dialogues of the Dead with the Living. 


Mr. Jenyns, treating of humility, choofes to ftyle it ¢ poors 
nefs of. fpirit,? on which Sherlock makes this remark : 


¢ You are not to be told, that thefe words, however good 
their réal meaning, convey to the generality of readers a mean 
and defpicable idea; they ought therefore to be avoided: but 
you feem to be particularly fond of them, and very frequently 
repeat them. Surely there never were two ftranger fentences on 
one and the fame fubject, than the following : ** By poornefs of 
fpirit is to be underftood a difpofition of mind, meek, humble; 
fabmitfive to power, and void of ambition.’"—*‘* Pride was not 
made for man, but humility, meeknefs, and refignation; that 
is, poornefs of {pirit.” What chiming, and changing, and re- 
peating is here! Will this reprefentation of a Chriftian virtue, 
think ye, ferve the Chriftian caufe ? Is it ferious? Well; ‘be it 
fo: { only obferve, that in Mr. Hume, the enemy of Chrif- 
tianity, who fpeaks in much the fame ftrain of the fame virtue, 
fuch folemn ridicule might be natural; but in you, a profeffed 
friend, I cannot think it fuch a ftrain of expreffion as might 
have been expected.’ 


; 


Sherlock having afferted, that Mr. Jenyns has furnifhed the 
Deifts with unanfwered arguments, produces one as an in- 
fiance, which Mr. Jenyns lays down with minute exaénefs, 
and applauds in thefe terms: ¢ This would be an argument 
worthy of rational deifis, and demand a refpeétful attention.’ — 
¢ It is not ufual, fays the bifhop, with a’warm friend to fur- 
nifh enemies with weapons, which may wound the caufe, 
they wife [he withes] to ferve.’ : 

After many other remarks, his lordfhip thus concludes ; 


* Hear me then, Mr. Jenyns, and with patience ;—you have 
written a fenfible treatife on the Chriftian religion, tu which 
religion you have profefled yourfelf a friend: I muft believe 
your profeffions. In your work there are many excellent things, 
well worthy your great underftanding, and in it there are many 
as utterly anworthy. A ftrange and unaccountable mixture ! 
But had you concluded the whole with fome earneftnefs, preffed 
it upon the heart of your reader with a becoming fpirit and 


gravity (you will not fufpec& me of pleading for loofe and un- 


meaning declamation), it would have feemed more like con- 
viction, and have appeared to flow from the heart. Whereas, 
on the contrary, you have drawn up your coaclufion with fo 
little force, fuch faint and unergetic liftleffnefs, as if you were 
very little interefted in your reader’s belief of the premifes. 
«s ]f there were a few more true Chriftians in the world, it 
would be more beneficial to themfelver, and by no means de- 
trimental to the public.” —Cold, carelefs, and unanimated! and 
on fuch a fabje& !—You could but fpeak in a ftrain like this, 
when drawing on your fhoe—-** If it were a little larger acrofs, 
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it would be of more fervice to me, and by no means trouble- 
fome-to the foor.” i 

¢ No man, when reafoning on a great and. important fubjeé, 
fhould intermix a declamatory earneftnefs in the courfe of his 
argument, nor attempt to move the paffions, while he fhould 
convince the underftanding: but when he has propofed and 
proved his arguments with ftrength and clearnefs, then not to 
enforce them with a juft and heart-felt warmth, appears affected, 
indifferent, and unnatural :—unnatural, furely! for if the head 
and heart go together in the caufe of religion, both will exert 
themfelves with equal force, each in their proper place, the one 
in the courfe, asd the other in the conclufion, of the work. 

¢ I¢ was not with this cold indifference that I enforced the 
divine truths of Chriftianity, after | had endeavoured to prove 
them ;—no, I prefled them home to the heart of the Deitt, 
which I wifhed to warm, to animate, and alarm. In a ftrong 
apoftrophe, I directed him to go to his natural religion, bid 
him compare the true prophet with the falfe, and then fay 
which is the prophet of God:—I urged him to mark the ex- 
preflivd anfwer which Nature gave, when viewing the fcene of 
the crucifixion, through the eyes of the centurion who attended 
at the crofs—how ftrongly by him fhe {poke, and faid, ‘* Truly 
this man was the fon of God,” 

‘ Here was warmth and energy, which flowed, and which 
feemed to flow, from the heart. Had I urged this comparifon 
in acold and unaffeéting manner—had I concluded it with af- 
furing. the Deift, that ‘a little conviction, arifing from this 
comparifon, would be beneficial to himfelf, and by no means de- 
trimental to the public,” I fhould have thought, and not have 
been furprifed if others had thought, that I had betrayed the 
caufe which yet I wifhed to ferve.’ 


The fubje& of the fixth dialogue is the omiffion of fome 
beautiful paffages in the edition of Cowley’s Works, lately 
publifhed by Dr. Hurd: viz. 
et — Life’s a name, 

That nothing here can truly claim, 
This wretched inn, &c.? 

© Hope of all ills, that men endure, 
The only cheap and univerfal cure, &c.’ 

The Dialogue between Addifon and Dr. Johnfon chiefly. 
turns on what the former is pleafed to call ‘ the affe&ed and 
uncouth expreffions’ of the latter, and ‘ the rugged feverity of 
his thoughts.’ 

The converfation between archbifhop Langton * and Mr. 
Gibbon is introduced by the following paffage in the Hiftory 
_.® © By whofe advice and encouragement the people of England af- 


ferted their liberties, and Magna Charta was obtained from the hand 
of an unrelenting and unwilling tyrant.* 
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of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. ‘ Such is the! 
conneétion between the throne and the altar, that the banner: 
of the church has wery feldom been feen on the fide of the 
people."—The archbifhop endeavours to refute this reflection, 
ahd then proceeds to fhew, that the hiftorian has unjuftly de- 
preciated the Chriftian religion in feveral inftances. Towards. 


the conclufion, he thus-expoftulates with him on his condué& 
in general, 


‘ Why, fir, this zeal, why this earneftnefs to fubvert that: 
holy religion ?, What good end can it anfwer? Does the gofpel. 
teach an Epicurean morality? Does it inculcate malice, covet-. 
oufnefs, revenge? In a word, does it encourage vice of any 
kind ? If it did, you could but profecute it-with unremitting: 
zeal.: But as it teaches a pure fyftem of morals; as it inculcates 

eace, generofity, forgivenefs; as it encourages virtue of every 
bod, why it is thus infidioufly and earneftly attacked, let the 
hearts of its enemies declare. But the revilers of Chriftianity 
aé&t a prepofterous .part: they endeavour to. remove that excel- 
lent religion, and attempt to fubftitute nothing in its room.— 
At leaft give the world a purer and more reafonable rule of life, 
ere you try.to biaft its deareft hopes both here and hereafter.’ - 


There are feveral paffages in this conference, which we’ 
could extract with pleafure, would the extent of our Review 
admit of any farther quotations. , 

In the laft dialogue Cicely duchefs of York *, is fuppofed to 
prefent herfelf, in the courfe of an annual penance for her 
pride and ambition, before an oppofite, and, by confequenee, 
an amiable chara@ter_of her own fex; to fuffer the anguifh of 
relating her own hiftory and drawing her own charaéter, as. 
well as to.do painful juftice to another .by delineating and 
applauding her virtue. This affords the author an opportunity 
of paying fome genteel compliments to lady S. 


This work is written with an agreeable vivacity, and contains: 
many juit obfervations. 





t 
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The Englith Poets, with Prefaces biographical and critical to’ each 

Author. By Samuel Johnfon, Z.L. D. Liluftrated with Heads, 
‘engraved by Bartolozzi, Caldwall, Hall, Sherwin, Walker, 
' &F%e. 60 wols. Jfmall Bue. 71. 108. balf bound. . Printed. for’ 
‘the principal Bookfellers. [Cowtinued, from p. 362.] 





CF the two firft volumes.of this ingenious work we gave an 
account in our laft Review. The third and fourth rea 
main to be confidered, which are written with the fame fpi- 





* Cicely Neville, daughter of R. Neville, earl of Weftmorland, 
wife of Richard, duke of York, and the mother of Edward lV. and’ 
Rithard III. a : 7 
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rit, and abound with the fame excellent criticifm, and ju- 
dicious obfervation as the former. Dr..Johnfon, we may here 
remark, has very properly adapted the fize and proportion of 
his lives and criticifms to the merit and genius of his aus 
thors; on Dryden he has therefore beftowed one’ whole vo- 
lume, and in the other given us thofe of Denham, Sprat, Rofs 
common, Rochefter, Yalden Otway, Duke, Dorfet, Halifax, 
Stepney, Walth, Garth, King, J. Philips, Smith, Pomfret, 
and Hughes. (Dryden, who leads the van, and appears amongft 
his brother bards wvelut inter ignes lina minores, is treated by 
our biographer with that deference and refpeét which fuch a 
charaéter deferved; though he, at the fame time, cenfures 
fome part both of his condué& and performauces with juftice 
and impartiality, as the following obfervation will fufficiently 
teftify. Where {peaking of Dryden’s illiberal reflections on his 
rival Settie, he very properly obferves that, 

‘ Such was the criticifm to which the genius of Dryden 
could. be reduced, between rage and terrour ; rage with little 
provocation, and terrour with little danger. To fee the 
higheft minds thus levelled with the meineft, may produce 
fome folace to the confcioufnefs .of weaknefs, and fome mor- 
tification to the pride of wifdom. But let it be remembered, 
that minds are not levelled in their powers but when they 
are firft levelled in their defires. Dryden and Settle had both 
placed their happinefs in the claps of multitaces,’ , 

On the diffidence of this great poet, and want of fpirit ‘in 
common converfaiion, Dr. Johnfon makes this very fenfible 
‘ obfervation. | 

‘ There are men, fays he, whofe powers operate only at 
leifure and in retirement, and whofe intellectual vigour dew 
ferts them in converfation; whom merriment confufes, and 
ebjeAion difconcerts ; whofe bafhfulnefs reftrains their ex- 
ertion, and fuffers them not to fpeak till the time of fpeaking 
is paft; or whofe attention to their own character makes them 
unwilling to utter at hazard what has not been confidered, and 


* gannot be recalled.’ 








. Any man who writes the life of another may fettle dates, 
and relate facts ; but every man cannot, like this entertaining 
biographer, draw out from little circumftamces fuch remarks as 
thefe on men and manners, 

What Dr. Johnfon obferves with regard te tranflation, though 


fhort, is fenfible and judicious. | 

« The affluence, fays he, and comprehenfion of our lane 
guage is very illuftrioufly difplayed in our poetical tranflations 
of dncient writers: a work which ,the French feem to ree 


linguith in defpair, and which we were long unable to perform 
‘ . Ggz with 
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with dexterity. Ben Jonfon thought it neceffary to copy How 
race almoft word by word; Feltham, his contemporary and 
adverfary, confiders it as indifpenfably requifite in a tranflation 
to give line for line. It is faid that Sandys, whom Dryden 
calls the beft verfifier of the laft age, has .ftruggled hard to 
comprife every book of his Englifh Metamorphofes in the fame 
number of verfes with the original. Holyday had nothing in 
view but to fhew that he underftood his author, with fo little 
regard to the grandeur of his di&ion, or the volubility of his 
numbers, that his metres cam hardly be called verfes; they 
cannot be read without reluctance, nor will the labour always 
be rewarded by ‘underftanding them. Cowley faw that fuch 
copyers were a fervile race; he aflerted his liberty, and - fpread 
his wings fo boldly that he left his authors. It was referved 
for Dryden to fix the limits of poetical liberty, and give us juft 
rules and examples of tranflation. 

‘ © When languages are formed upon different sicheataleh, it 
is impoflible that the fame modes of expreffion fhould al- 
ways be elegant in both. While they run on together, the 
clofeft tranflation may be confidered as the beft; but when 
they divaricate, each muft take its natural courfe. Where 
correfpondenee cannot be obtained, it is neceflary to be con- 





tent with fomething equivalent. ‘‘ Tranflation therefore, ‘ 
fays Dryden, is not fo loofe as paraphrafe, nor fo clofe as me- 
‘taphrafe.” 


¢ All polifhed languages have different ftyles; the concife, 
the diffufe, the lofty, aud the humble. In the proper choice 
of ftyle confifts the refemblance which Dryden principally 
exa&s from the tranflator. He-is to exhibit his author’s 
thoughts in fuch a drefs of diétion as the author would have 
given them, had his language béen Englifh: rugged magni- 
ficence is not to be foftened ; hyperbolical oftentation is not to 
be repreffed, nor fententious affeftation to have its points 
blunted. A tranflator is to be like his author ; it is not his 
bufinefs to excel him.’ 
~ His conclufion of Dryden's charaéler ‘is juft and well- 
pointed. 

——€“OF Dryden’s works it was faid by Pope, that ** he could 
fele&t from them better fpecimens of every mode of poetry 
than any other Englifh writer could fupply. Perhaps no na- 
tion ever produced a writer that enriched his language with 
fuch variety of models. To him we owe the improvement, 
perhaps the completion of our metre, the refinement of our 
Janguage, and much of the correétnefs of our fentiments. By 
him we were taught /apere & fari, to think naturally and ex- 
prefs forcibly. He taught us that it was poffible to reafon in 
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thyme. He fhewed us the true bounds of a tranflator’s li- 
sietty What was faid of Rome, adorned by Auguftus, may 
be applied by an eafy metaphor to Englifh poetry embellifhed 
by Dryden, Jateritiam invenit, marmoream reliquit, he found it 
brick, and he left it marble.’ 
<The whole of Dryden’s life is extremely well written. Con- 
cerning fome of the minor poets, whofe lives we meet with 
in the fourth volume, but little is faid. Little indeed could 
. be expected, as many of them are fo inconfiderable and in- 
fignificant, both with regard to themfelves and their works, 
that we almoft wonder how they found a place in this col- 
Je&tion, Sprat, Yalden, King, and Stepney, are not poets of 
fufficient note or eftimation to deferve the pen of a Johnfon 
to tranfmit their lives to pofterity. He has however done 
juftice to their merit, fuch as it is; ‘though with regard to 
one of them, as confcious of the meannefs of his fubje&t, he 
concludes the life of his author by faying that 

¢ Many a blandifhment was praétifed upon Halifax, which 

he would never have known, had he had no other attractions 
than thofe of his poetry, of which a fhort time has withered 
the beauties. It would now be efteemed no honour, by a con- 
tributor to the monthly bundles of verfes, to be told, that, 
in ftrains either familiar ot folemn, he fings like Montague.’ 

What Dr. Johnfon fays of Smith, and of his play alfo, 

{Phzdra and Hippolytus) is perhaps rather too fevere, as he 
was,’ at leaft in our opinion, a man of excellent parts, and his 
tragedy, though exceptionable in fome particulars, one of the 
‘beft modern performances which we have to boaft of, But de 
_ guftibus non ft difputandum, Smith was undoubtedly a liber- 
tine, and his * intelletual excellence, (as our biographer ob. 
ferves) feldom employed to any virtuous purpofe.’ And this 
ds perhaps the true_reafon why Dr. Johnfon, whofe own moral 
charaéter is fo defervedly admired, would not give himfelf any 
trouble about poor Smith; but inftead of his own remarks 
has prefented us with a very dull ill- written encomium on him 
‘by Oldifworth, and concludes his fhort life of Smith with a 
charaGter of another kind, and a panygeric on Gilbert 
Walmiley. 

The work before us is, upon the whole, an excellent per- 
formance, and as fuch we recommend it to our readers. We 
have at the fame time the pleafure to inform them, that the in- 
genious author is now employed in writing the lives of Pope, 
Prior, and feveral others, to complete the work, which will 
probably make their appearance in fome part of the enfuing 
wimer, 
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Columella; or, tbe Diftrefed Anchartt. A colloquial Tale. 2 vols. 
12mo. $s. fewed. Dodfley. 


"TE defign of this publication is to expofe the folly and im- 


prudence of retiring from the world and deferting -our 


duty in it, before we have done any thing to merit a dif-" 


charge from its fervices. This pofition igs illuftrated in the 
Hiftory of Columella, the diitréffed Anchoret, and his two 
friends Hortenfius and Atticus. The triumvirate is thus intro- 
duced to the reader’s acquaintance. 


* Three gentlemen, whom I fhall call Atticus, Hortenfius, 
and Columelila (for fo they ftyled each other in their juvenile 
correfpoudence) had been intimately acquainted from tie earlieft 
part of their lives. A fimilarity of tafte and genius made them 
conftant partners in their puerile amufements at the fame public 
{chool ; and being infeparable companions in the univerfity, they 
acquired the appellation of the Triumvirate and the Junto. Their 
vacant hours each day were {pent in converfing and walking to- 
gether; as their evenings were, either in conferring about their 
ftudies. or in reading fome modern poem, a play, or a paper 
in the Speétator or the Rambler ; or in very fober and philofophi= 
cal compotations, | | 

‘ Atticus and Hertenfius, indeed, purfued a regular courfe of 
ftudies with unvaried diligence and affiduity, But Columella 
having, after the firft year, indulged himfelf in a more vague 
and defultory way.of reading, foon became difgufted with {y{- 
tems of every kind ; and deviated into the more enchanting re- 
gions of poetry and romance, The epic and dramatic, but more 
particularly the paftoral and defcriptive poets were his favourite 
authors; and he foon became lefs fond of Newton and Locke, 
-than of Pope and Milton, Spenfer and Thompfon, Fontenelle, 
Le Sage, and Cervantes, and other writers of tafte, humour, or 
imagination. Columella, indeed, continued at the univerfity 
till his two colleagues had taken their degrees; Atticus in arts, 
and Hortenfius in law; but not having qualified himfelf for any 
protefiion, and being now of age, and freed from the authority 
of his guardians (for he had loft -his parents in his infancy) he 
retired at length into the country ; and having a {mall hereditary 
eftate, {ufficient, with care and frugality, juft to fupport the ap- 
ig of a gentleman, his indolence got the better of his am~ 

ition (or rather of his prudénce) and he fat down contented 
with the flender fortune acquired him by his anceftors, 

* Hortenfius, who had been fome years entered at the Tem- 
ple, went now to refide there ; and having laid a good foundation 
of claffical learning, and a general knowlege of the fciences, by 
a clofe application to the fludy of the jaw, a young man of his 
good parts could not avoid diftinguifhing himfelf very foon ia 
his projeffion. 
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¢ Atticus, according to the excellent plan long eftablifhed in 
Our univerfities, had likewife applied affiduonfly for the four firft 
years to logic, geometry, natural and moral philofophy ; and 
after that confining himfelf particularly to the ttudy of divinity, 
he became a celebrated preacher in the univerfity; an ingenious 
and diligent tutor in his own college; and being of a confider- 
able family, and fome independent fortune, as well as a man of 
great difcretion, and an amiable temper, he was unanimoufly 
chofen, by the time he was thirty, the head of a very re{pectable 
and learned fociety : in which ftation his behaviour being equall 
free from a pedantic haughtinefs, and too eafy and fubmiffive a 
‘condefcenfion, he gained both the love and efteem of his col- 
lege ; and the harmony that fubfifted between them conttituted 
their mutual felicity.’ 


a 


Some years having elapfed fince they all three had met to- 
gether, Hortenfius. and Atticus determine to vifit their old 
friend in his philofophical retreat. Inftead of finding him, 
what, in the height of his romantic ideas of retirement, he had 
taught them to expect, the happieft of mortals, he proves to 
be the moft fretful, paffionate, low-fpirited, perplexed and 
comfortlefs, merely from the want of fome active purfuit in 
life to give a zeft to its enjoyments. ‘Towards the conclufion 
of the narrative we learn that Hortenfius and Atticus conne& 
themfelves with two very agreeable young ladies of the family 
of Non/uch, and poor Columella, to complete his diftreffes, 
marries his maid. , 

The abfurd paffion- for retirement is expofed by one of the 
fpeakers in this dramatical tale with fome humour. 


‘ This paflion, fays Hortenfius, is become a prevailing evil 
in the world. We are all for quitting the ftage before we have 
performed our parts. Every little clerk in office muft have his 
villa, and every tradefman his country-houfe. A cheefemonger 
retires to his little pafteboard edifice on Turnham Green, and 
when fmoking his pipe under his codling-hedge on his gravel 
walk made with coal afhes, fancies himfelf a fecond Scipio or 
Cincinnatus in his retreat; and returns with reluctance to town 
on Monday night, or perhaps defers it till Tuefday morning, 
regardlefs of his fhop, and his inquifitive and difgufted cuf- 
tomers,” 

«© Yes, fays Atticus; and I remember even in Oxford, my 
old barber cut my face once or twice, while he was haranguing 
upon the felicity, and venting his wifhes for a fnug rural re- 
treat. All his ambition was to retire into fome country town, 
where there was a good ring of bells, and two fermons on a 
Sunday.” 

«¢ And yet, fays Hortenfius, thefe fantaftical reclufes are ge- 
nerally difappointed of their promifed felicity in a country life ; 
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and either contrive to bring down their town friends to vifit 
them daily in their folitude, or elfe foon return to the place 
from whence they came. Some indeed, being quite difgufted, 
or not being ableto breathe in the fmoke of town, yet not find- 
ing that happinefs which they expected in the country, fhift the 
{cene from one place to another, till death overtakes them in 
their career, and lodges them quietly in their grave ; entitled to 
the well-known epitaph, : ' 

«* Hic quiefcit, qui nunquam quievit ;” 

~ © Here refs the man, who never was at ref.” 


«¢ In fhort, thefe reftlefs, unfettled fearchers after happinefs, 
are not unlike the ungodly in king David’s time, whom he had 
feen flourifhing like a green bay-tree; ‘* But I went by, fays 
he, and lo he was gone: I fought him, and his place could no 
where be found.” His place is no where to be found! that is, 
his Chinefe rails are demolifhed by a perfon of an higher and 
more exquifite tafte; a blank wall is ereéted to conceal the 
houfe from the gaping traveller: and in fhort, his place is fo 
entirely new-modelled by fome new candidate for retired happi- 
nefs, that it has loft its identity ; we feek for it in vain, and it is 
no where to be found.” : Sd 

¢ Columella {miled at his friend’s vehemence, and owned he 
himfelf had obferved one remarkable inflance of this inconftancy 
of mankind in their refearches after happinefs. ‘* A fellow, 
fays he, who kept alittle ale-houfe in the fuburbs of Bath, 
where I have found it convenient to put my horfe for thefe ten 
years, whenever I go thither; this man having a well-accuftomed 
houfe, had made a tolerable competence by the time he was fifty ; 
and being an old bachelor, retiied to a neat box which he had 
bought, about half a mile out of town, on the moft dufty part of 
the Briftol road. Here, by gaping about and {moking his pipe 
all day, he contrived to pafs one fummer in tolerable fpirits; 
but on the approach of winter, he grew dull and melancholy, 
and before Chriitmas took a lodging at a gingerbread-fhop in the 
fuburbs, next door to his own alehoufe; and by looking out at 
his window during the winter, and fitting at the door’ in the fum- 
mer, he feems again to enjoy a tolerably comfortable exiftence. 

‘* However, adds Columella, with a more ferious air, I hope 
you would not draw any argument againft an elegant and philo- 
fophical retirement, from fuch inftances as thefe; from people 
that are incapable of thinking, or perhaps of reading, and fup- 
plying the want of company with the converfation of poets and 

hilofophers, and the greateft men of antiquity.” : 

‘s Why, fays Atticus, this philofophical retirement appears 
plaufible enough in fpeculation; but, I am afrajd, yoa have 
found it very unfati:faftory in pradtice. You fancy yourfelf an 
hermit and a philofopher; but,J am afraid your vu'gar neigh- 
bours lock upon you as an enthufiaft at leaft, if not a mad- 
man,” ’ , 
“ Yes, 
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*¢ Yes, fays Hortenfius, people may talk of their Arcadias 
and their Elyfian fields, and I am fure we have fpent a ver 
happy fortnight. in Columella’s delightful retreat, and I fhould 
with to fpend a few months every fummer in the country ; but 
rather than be confined the whole winter to fo abfolute a fOlitude, 
J had rather live in Wapping or in Petticoat Lane, and dine every 


_ day at the three-penny ordinary, where the knives and forks are 


chained to the table, and the ladder removed for fear the fatu- 
rated gueft fhould make his efcape without paying his reckon- 
ing.” 

Though it muft be confeffed our ingenious author has made 
the moft of his argument, yet we cannot help thinking that 
chearfulnefs and tranquility of mind depend more upon d/- 
pofition than fituation, provided that fituation be unattended 
with pofitive evils. Were Columella to have exchanged fitu- 
ations with Hortenfius, as a Jawyer he wonld have been in- 
attentive, dilatory, and irrefolute ; or if, with Atticus, he had 
prefided over a feminary of learning, it is equally probable 
that he would have been unfteady and capricious. To impute, 
therefore, to retirement evils originating from an habitual in- 
dolence, which probably in. no fituation would have been ef- 
fegtually fhaken off, is a mode of reafoning not altogether juf- 
tifiable. That retirement and indolence are neceflarily con- 
nected, is a fuppofition-not founded in fact. It is very wifely 
ordered by Providence, that to every ftation, whether public or 
private, are affigned active duties fufficient to fill up the full 
meafure of our time. The man, who, like Columella, re- 
tires to the enjoyment of a moderate fortune with which he is 
contented, has it in his power, if it be but in his difpofition, 
to render very important fervices to mankind. If he aétas a 
magiftrate, a very fpacious field for the difplay of a&tivity is 
laid open to him, from which the community may reap con- 
fiderable benefit. If he amufe himfelf in rural improvements 
or affairs, he will find employment for the poor, and be the 
means of contributing to their comfortable fubfiftence ; by ex- 
tending to thofe amongft them who are regular and induftrious, 
his protection and friendfhip, he may alleviate their diftreffes 
and add to their enjoyments.—Nor is this all—by the in- 
fluence of his example he will infenfibly diffufe a civility of 
manners amongit the rude and unpolifhted of his neighbours ; 
and though we will not be fo fanguine -as to fuppofe the con- 
templation of his moral charaéter, however excellent, would 
reftore the golden age of virtue, yet at leaft there can be no 
doubt but it would be the pans of rendering her re/pe@abie. 


The 
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The Church of England vindicated sor, a Defence of rhe vifihle 
Church of Chrift, as efablifbed by the Legi iflative Authority of 
this Realm: in Anfwer to all Obje@ions, which have been oft 
fered by Diffidents of every Denomination, With a Prefatory dd- 
drefs to the pidus and learned Prelates of Great Britain and Ire- 
land. 80. Wallis, 


HIS writer affirms, * that every religious doétrinal propofi- 

tion in the xxxix Articles, if we deal fairly with them, 

as we do with Horace, Virgil, Homer, or any claffical author, 

may be intefpreted, even according to a literal conftru@tion of 

words, in a. fenfe, which is agreeable to the common ex- 
periences of nature, and to the revealed will of God.’ 

This is a bold affertion, which no man, who duly confiders 
the weaknefs of human judgement, would venture to maintain. 
Our firft reformers were wife and learned men; but having 
been born and educated in the errors and fuperftition of po- 
pery, we cannot fuppofe, at their firft emerging out of that 
profound darknefs, their. minds were, at once, completely il- 
luminated: They rejected many grofs errors; but who can 
fay they left none remaining? They made no pretenfions to 
thar infallibility, which they had lately difclaimed. 

They could not indeed fuppofe, that they had not been 
guilty of fome errors, and inadvertencies in ftating, at leaft, 
two or three hundred propofitions, of which the Articles confift, 
‘They acknowlege, that whatever is not read in fcripture, nor 
may be proved thereby, is not required of any man, that it 
fhould be believed as an article of faith. This is a modeft 
and prudential exception. 

‘The firft article in this ‘publication is an Addrefs to the 
pious and learned Prelates of Great Britain and Ireland, con- 
taining remarks on Mr. Wilton’s fpeech in the Irifh houfe of 
commons, againft the expediency of all civil, and religious 
tefts; on a plan of reformation taken from a pampblet, in- 


titled, an Addrefs to the rational Advocates of the Church of © 


England ; and on the Sentiments_of fome other Writers. But 
the work, which he more particularly attacks throughcut his 
whole Vindication, is the Confeffional ; and the objections, 
which he attempts to refute are thefe: 

‘ Firft, that the church has no right to determine contro- 
verfies of faith, or to eftablifh any particular modes of public 
worfbip, which, upon Chriftian principles, fhall be confcien- 
tioufly judged moft acceptable to Almighty God, for whofe im- 
mediate honour and fervice it is intended. 


‘ Secondly, That all the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church 


of Ragland have no literal « or grammatical fenfe in which they 
can 
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can be underftood, but will admit of different fenfes, meanings, 
conftrudtions, and interpretations, which are repugnant to rea- 
fon and {cripture, and have animmoral tendency. : 

‘ Thirdly, That the church’s fenfe of the articles, and 
that of the articles themfelves, difagree from each other; 
that the compiler and defign of the articles is not evident ; and 
that it was the view of the king’s declaration, which is 
annexed to the articles, to keep things in a ftate of uncer- 
tainty. 

* Fourthly, That the defign of the articles, which is faidto 
have been intended to prevent a diverfity of opinion, is abfurd ; 
becaufe the thing propofed to be done is impoflible, and of 
confequence impracticable. 

‘ Fifthly, That no fuch things as articles, creeds, .con- 
feffions, liturgies, formularies, tyftems, ought to be received 
into a Chriftian church, even though they contain no propo- 
fitions but what are agreeable both to reafon and fcripture.’ | 

It would carry us too far into a dry and barren wildernefs 
to attend the learned author through his various enquiries; 
we muft therefore refer the reader, who wifhes to enter into 
the fubjeé, to the prefent publication, in which he will find 
much repufed orthodoxy and polemical zeal; and fome ob- 
fervations not unworthy of his attention. 

In the courfe of this work, the author attempts to prove, 
« that there is the higheft probability, that bifhop Jewel was . 
principally concerned * in a compilation of the Articles, from 
a fimilar ty of fentiment and expreffion which occurs in the bi- 


fhop’s Apology tor the Church of England.’ 


In fome places we grant there is a fimilarity of fentiment 
and expreffion. But it does not from hence follow, that the 
bifhop was concerned in compiling the Articles. It was, on 
the contrary, highly improbable that he fhould. King Ed- 
ward’s Articles were compofed ; and, as fome writers tell us, 
brought into the upper houfe of convocation in the year 1552, 
when Mr, Jewel was but thirty years of age; too young to be 
either confulred or employed in a matter of the higheft im- 
portance to the Proteftant church. They were publifhed by 
the king’s authoricy, both in Latin and Englifh, ini553. Thefe 
were afterwards revifed by archbifhop Parker, and pafled the 
convocation in their prefent form, in 1562. 





* Speaking of Mr. Jewel's acquaintance with Dr. Edwyn Sandys, 
archbifhop of York in 1576, he fays: ‘A Compilation of the Ar- 
ticles, in all probability, was the joint labour of thefe two great 
geniufles.” a 

; a 
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In the reign of queen Mary, Mr. Jewel retired into Ger- 
many; and, returning upon the acceffion of Elizabeth, he 
was made bifhop of Salifbury in i559. In 1562 he publithed 
‘his Apology: but the moft probable inference to be drawn 
from thefe circumftances is, not that the bifhop was con- 
cerned in the original compilation of the Articles; but that 
in reprefenting the doétrines of the church of England he 
chofe to make ufe of her own expreflions, taken from the only 
eftablifhed formulary of her faith, then fubfifting. 

The author of the Confeffional fays: * The Articles were 
compiled by Cranmer; and at the .moft with the help of one 
or two of his particular friends.’ This is the moft probable 
fuppofition, in a point where we have no clear and authentic 
teflimony. : 





Two Difertations. I. On the Preface to St. John’s Gofpel: ]I, On 
Praying to Jefus Chrift. By Theophilus Lindfey, 4, M. 
With a foort Pofifeript by Dr. Jebb. Sv. 25.6d. Johnfon. 


sy BOUT the latter part of the year 1773, Mr. Lindfey re- 
figned the vicarage of Catterick, and withdrew from the 
communion of the church of England; becaufe, being per- 
fuaded, that there was but one God, the Father, the fole ob- 
ject of prayer and religious worfhip, he could not * continue 
. to offer up, or to join in prayer to Jefus Chrift, or to any 
other perfon, whom he did not look upon as God, or to be 
worfhiped.? However, as he was defirous to preferve the 
good opinion of the world, at leaft of his friends and ac- 
quaintance, aud was not without fome hopes of ferving the 
caufe of truth, he gave the public his reafons for the ftep he 
had taken, in an Apology, and a Sequel to that Apology. 
But fome of his friends having intimated, that his interpre- 
tation of the preface of St. John’s gofpel, and his proofs of 
the unlawfulnefs of all religious addrefles to Jefus Chrift, were 
not fufficiently fatisfatory, he has, ip the prefent publication, 
added further fupport to what he had before advanced on 
thefe fubje&ls, and anfwered the moft material objedions, 
which have been fince alleged againft his opinion. 
The following are /ome of the proofs, which he has produced 
that Jefus Chrift is not the Word, which St. John calls God, 
by which all things were made. 


« I, Jefus never ftyles himfelf God, in any of his fayings and 
difcourfes that are recorded by the four hiftorians of his life; 
nor does he ever drop the leaft intimation that he was the per- 
gan by whom all things were created. 

1 


* Now 


a 
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. © Now it is moft ftrange,. and utterly unaccountable, that he 
fhould never directly inculcate, nor at any time allude to fuch 
important points as thefe, had they been true. It is a ftrone 
prefumption that they are not true, and that they miftake the 
facred writer in this place, who apply this language to Chritt. 

‘ II. The fcriptures of the Old Teftament throughout fpeak 
of but one perfon, one Jehovah, as God by himfelf alone, and 
creator of all things. It is not therefore credible that our 
apoftle, a pious Hebrew, fhould introduce all at.once, an 
other creator, a new God, without any notice whence he drew 
this ftrange doétrine, or by what authority he delivered it; 
efpecially when we confider, that by the law of Mofes, whofe 
divine authority he a~cknowleged, it was the crime of idolatr 
and blafphemy to have or to worfhip any other God but Je- 
hovah. His lord and mafter Jefus made mention of ‘no other 
God but Jehovah, and never took upon him (Joh. xii. 49.) 10 
Speak any thing of himfelf, but as the Father, whofe meflenger he 
was, gave him commandment what be foould fay, and what be 
foould peak. Much lefs would the difciple have prefumed to 
fpeak any thing of his own accord, but only what he had anu- 
thority for, which .moft affuredly he would have produced,’ and 
ought to have produced, for fo fingular and dangerous an in- 
novation, and contradiction to the law of God fpoken by Mofes, 
had that been his intent.in the words in queftion. 

¢ I]l. The writers of the gofpel hiftory, and the holy Jefus, 
whofe fayings they record, uniformly {peak of but one Divine 


‘Perfon, the Father, (Joh. xvii. 3. &c. &c.) as the only true 


God ; whom onr Saviour alfo, even after his refurrection, calls 


_ his Father and his God in common with the reft of mankind. 


Joh. xx. 17.” 


St. Luke, he obferves, has given us a folemn aé& of de. 
votion in which all the apoftles joined ; where they ftyle Jefus, 
¢ the child, or rather, the fervant (wai) of the Lord, the God, 
who made heaven and earth.” Actsiv. The apoftles therefore 
knew no other God or Creator, but him, whofe fervant Jefus 
was. 'Thefame writer records the famous fpeech of St. Paul 
at Athens, in which he tells the Athenians, that God, who 
made the. world, hath appointed a day, in which he will 
judge the world by that man, whom he hath ordained.—It is 
faid indeed, Eph. ili. 9. Colof.i. 15, 19. that by him, namely | 
Chrift, all things were created, that are in heaven, and that 
are in earth; but our author has fhewn, in the Sequel to his 
Apology, that the apoftle does not therein treat of the firft 
creation, but of the new moral creation and reformation of 
mankind, by the preaching of Chrift. 


« Atthe fame time fome notice was taken of that {cholaftic 
unintelligible device of swo matures in Chriit; the one human, 


the 
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~ the other divine, making one perfon ; according to which he 
is fuppofed fometimes to fpeak of himfelf as man, fometimes as’ 
God. This was a curious invention to evade the plaineft de- 
clarations. For if Chritt called himfelf a man; or his apoftles 
at any time fo called him; immediately it was replied, this was’ 

joken of his human nature only; and fo on for ever. But that 
holy Saviour and his apoftles were utter ftrangers to all fuch equi- 
vocal language, and always fpoke the thing they meant. If 

efus called himfelf a man,.as he does eaniahily in one place, 

oh. viii. 40. and intimates it dire&ly in numberlefs others, he 
would have himfelf to be looked upon as aman. If Paul at any 
time éalled him a man, as he does feveral times, it was becaufe 
he was perfuaded that he was a human creature,’ 


IV. ... ‘ The three firft evangelifts do not throw out the 
moft diftant hint of his being God, or the maker of the 


world... 


V.... © Some of the early Chriftians affirmed, that St. 
John’s principal defign in writing was to treat of Chrift’s deity, 
which he found omitted, or not fufficiently declared by the other 
evangelifts. But this is faid without proof... 

¢ Though he fpeaks in a very fingular. manner of Chrift’s 
mighty powers, which he received from God; yet he may be 
faid, as muchas the other evangelifts, to exhibit him as a dee 
pendent creature, truly and properly a man. Johni. 30. vi. 57. 
Vii. 16, 17. Vili 40. xx. 17. 

... * The foregoing fuppofition of St. John’s defign in writing 
is exprefsly confated by himfelf; for he declares, that he wrote, 
not to prove Jefus to be the fupreme God, or an inferior God, 
the under-creator of the world; but to fhew, that he was the 
Chrift, the fon of God, Joh. xx..30, 71. And the Chrift, 
according to the fcriptures of the Old Teftament, was to be a 
prophet like unto Mofes. 

« VI. St. John, who is here fuppofed to give this name or 
title, the Word, logos, to Jefus Chrift, and thereby to teach, 
that he was Ged and the maker ‘of all tifings, is never found 
once afterwards,. throughout his whole hiftory of Chrift, to 
afcribe this name to him, or in any fhape to refer to this name 
dind character, as belonging to him, 

‘ It is quite ynaccountable, that he fhould think it of fuch 
importance as-to fet out with itin fo folemn.a manner, and 
after fo pompous a beginning, to drop it entirely and never to 
recur to it afterwards, . 

‘ VII. But though the apoftle John, in the following parts 
of his hiftory, never gives this title the Word, logos, to Chrift, 
as he really did not defign thereby to characterize him but Je« 
hovah, the Gad of their fathers, and fole Maker of all things 
to. whom alone it could belong: yet has he often had a retrofped 
to this preface of his gofpel, and to the term logos, the Word, 
gnade ule of by him init, in that trae fenfe in which we are ex: 
: 3 plaining 
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plaining it, as fignifying the Word, Wifdom or Power of God, 
the creator of all things, which was communicated to Jefus, and 
by which he was enabled to do his miraculous works, and {peak 
with a divine wifdom, and knowlege of the hearts of men and of 
things tocome; fo that it might be truly faid, Joh. xiv.g, 10, 11% 
that he who had feen him, had feen the Father; that he was ia 
the Father, and the Father in him; and that the Father that 
dwelled in him did the (miraculous) works.’ 


Thefe arguments are equally oppofed to thofe, who, from 
this preface of St. John’s gofpel, would prove Chrift to be 
the Supreme Being himfelf; and to thofe, who would prove 
him a God inferior to him, and his under-agent in the creation 
of the world, 

The author proceeds to confider the phrafe re @cz, ray Ocor, 
&c. and very properly obferves, that the articles in the Greek 
language are often ufed merely euphoniz gratia, and left out 
for the fame reafon ; and that no doétrines fhould be built on 
fach precarious foundations. See v. 6, 12, 13, 18. 

From the apoftle’s faying that the word was with God, @¢o¢ 
soy @eov, it has been alleged, that this kind af expreffion can 
only be ufed of one, who is companion to another ; and there- 
fore that rhe Word, or logos, here ftands for a divine’ perfon. 
Our author anfwers, that the like expreffions often occur, 
where nothing perfonal can be meant. Thus: ‘ We fhew you 
' that eternal life, which was qos rov walepe, with the Father,’ 
i Joh, i. 2. Wifdom fays of herielf, « Then was I wxé avrw, by 
him, i. e.. Jehovah, as one brought up with him: I was daily 
his delight, rejoicing always before him.’ Prov. viii, 30. 

The author anfwers fome other obje@tions ; and gives what 
he’ apprehends to be'the general intent of this preface, in the 
following words of Dr. Lardner. ‘* St. John fays: Jefus came 
and aéted by the authority of God, the creator of the world, 
the God and fupreme lawgiver of the Jewifh people. The eter- 
nal word, reafon, wifdom, power, of God, which is God him- 
felf, by which the world had been made, by which he dwelled 
among the Jews in the tabernacle and the temple; dwelled 
and refided in Jefus, in the fulleft manner: fo that we his 
difciples, and others who believed in him, faw and clearly dif 
covered him to be the promifed Meifiah, the great prophet that . 
fhould come into the world.” . 

_Mr. Lindfey adds: 


‘ The generality of Chriftian writers, however differing in 
their application of this preface of St. John’s gofpel, have agreed 
in fuppofing him to have had in his eye that paflage in Proverbs, 
viii. concerning Wifdom :--** The Lord poffefied me in the be- 
ginning of me way—lI was fet up from everlafting—when he 


pre- 
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prepared the heavens, I was there—when he appointed the 


foundations of the earth, then was I by him, as one brought up 


with him, &c.” 
¢ As this of Solomon is a lofty and . animated reprefentation 


of Jehovah’s creating and governing all things by his fovereign 
all-ruling wifdom ; this introduétion of our apoftle’s is a beau- 
tiful defcription of the fame all-dire€ting wifdom in the natural 
and moral world, employing itfelf for the reftoration of the lof 
human race to virtue and to a never-ending life. And though 
the word cofia, wifdom, wasin the Lxx verfion ready for our au- 
thor to have copied, there might be weighty reafons why he 
fhould prefer the term acyos, which amounts to the fame.’ 


In the following feétions the author endeavours to fhew, 
that Jefus Chri(t had. no exiftence before he was born of his 
* mother Mary ; he explains certain forms of expreffion in St. 
John’s gofpel, which. have been thought to favour the fuppo- 
fition of Chrift’s being the logos; fuch as his coming down 
from heaven, coming forth from God, &c, and concludes with 
a fhort account of Socinianifm and Socinus *. 

Here may we obferve, that, upon our author’s hypothefis, 
we fhall find fome difficulty in accounting for thofe frequent 
appearances of a divine perfon under the patriarchal and Mo- 
faical difpenfations; whereas they are all eafily explained 
upon the fuppofition of our Saviour’s pre-exiftence. It may 
likewife be obferved, that the fathers in general have adopted 
this folution. * Verbum filium ejus appellatum, in nomine Def 
varie vifum 4 patriarchis, in prophetis femper auditum, po- 
ftrem6. carnem factum,’ &c. ‘Tertul. de prefc. Heret. § 13. 

The purport of the fecond diflertation is to fhew, that God, 
or Jehoyah, was one fingle perfon, and the fole obje& of re- 
ligious worfhip and prayers that Jefus Chrift was a man and 
not God; that he never taught men to worfhip or pray to 
himfelf; that the religious worfhip of Chrift, in the offering 
up of prayer to him, is not deducible from his charaéter, of- 
fice, or any. high divine power afcribed to him; that he ex. 
cludes himfelf from being the object of prayer; that the 
apoftles never teach, that prayer was to be offered to Chrift ; 
and that there is no fufficient precedent or example of praying 
to him, recorded in the New Teftament. 

Thefe points are difcuffed in a very able manner, with can- 
dor, and moderation. : . 

The following is one of the arguments by which the author 
fhews, that Jefus excludes himfelf from being the obje& of 


prayer. 


® See Crit. Rey. vol. xlvi. p. 446, 
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t In one place, the bleffed Jefus is fo decifive upon this point; 
that prayer ought to be made to the heavenly Father alone; that 
did we not know the force of prejudice to blind the underftand- 
ing, we might wonder that any one, after reading it, could 
think of praying to him who delivered’ fuch doétrine; or to any 
other fuppofed divine perfon. It is in Luke xi. 1 2.! where the 
facred hiftorian relates; that ‘* it came to pafs that as jefuas was 
praying in acertain place, when‘he ceafed, one of his difciples 
faid unto him; Lord, teach us to pray, as John alfe'tgaght his 
difcipies, And he faid unto them; when ye pray, fay; Our 
Father, which art in heaven, &c.” 

‘ Upon fo folemn a requeft as this of his difciples ; teach us to 
pray: he would certainly have thought it incumbent on him, 
to ftate the objeéts of worfhip, if more than one, with precifion 
and accuracy; as an omiffion tn fuch acafe, would prevent them 
and their converts, to the end of time, from difcharging a ne- 
ceflary part of their duty. For this is the only formal direétion 
they receive from him upon the fubject; and their queftion was a 
general one ; Lord, teach us to pray: not, teach us, how to pray 
to God the Father. And he anfwers them by giving thema 
form, or general model for their devotions, wherein prayer is 
addreffed to the Father, and to him alone. In which alfo his 
particular enjoining of them; when ye pray, fay, Our Father, 
which art in beaven, applies itfelf to the fubje&t of our prefent 
enquiry, as if he had faid ; ‘* Our heavenly Father is the only 
object of prayer. Ye can go to no other but him.” 

« It may farther be remarked, that, in this formulary, Chrift 
has comprehended every thing that we can want and afk of 
God ; fo as to leave us nothing to afk of any other Being. Why 
then go to any other? why multiply objects of worfhip without 
need, as well as without caufe or fufficient warrant? What have 
we to afk of Chrift, which we are not by him commanded to afk 
of God? and therefore ought to afk of him, unlefs ‘Chrift has 
enjoined us to pray to himfelf, to the exclufion of the Father’; 
or drawn the line, and: given {pecific directions, what requeits 
we are to prefer to the Father, what to himfelf.- But we have 
fhewn, that he has done no fuch thing; that he has made no par- 
tition of divine worfhip, betwixt himfelf and the Father; but as 
he ubiformly and invariably adored the Father himfelf, he has 
by this his example, and in many other ways, directed us to 
adore the Father alone, and no other.’ , 


St. Paul, 1 Cor. v. 5. fpeaks of delivering a perfon unto 
Satan. On this paflage our author has the following note: 


¢ The procefs, according to the apoftie’s direction, was as fol- 
lows. When the fociety was affembled for Chriftian worship, 
they were so offer up prayer, in afolemn manner, to Almighty 
God; and befeech him, that if. the perfon, openly and ican- 
daloully offending, could not otherwife be prevailed upon to quit 
his evit practices; that it would pleaie him, the merciful Father 
of his creatures, to vifit him with fuch feverer difpeniations, as 

“Vor. XLVIL. -Fuse, 1779. Fi he 
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he fhould fee to be effetual, to bring him to a penitent fenfe of 
his crime, and to forfake it: that he might not finally perifh— 
_** To deliver fuch an one unto Satan, for the deftrudétian of the 
fiefh, that the {pirit may be faved in the day of the Lord Jefus.’’ . 

‘ This prefent punifhment of wicked Chriftians, by the extra- 
ordinary power of God, was of courfe confined to that firft period 
of the goipel, when alone {uch extraordinary divine interpofition 
took piace. Itis here ftyled, the delivering a man unto Satan, 
for the ponifhment of the fleth; according to the popular lan- 
guage, (fo Satan is faid to have entered into Judas, Luke xxii. 3) 
and the vulgar notion, that a good God could not be the author 
of pain and fuffering : but that it proceeded from a being wholly 
evil, and difpofed to and delighting in nothing but evil ; who 
had power to draw innocent creatures to fin, and to infii& dif- 
eafes and mifery on them, Buta founder philofophy and more 
exact inquiry into facts, and into the fyftem to which we belong, 
has difcovered to unprejudiced minds, that there are no traces or 
appearances of any fuch evil being in the world of nature around 
us; but that there is a general benevolent defign, manifeft 
throughout:all things, even in thofe that at firft fight appear evil 
and mifchievous ; and the whole univerfe is not unworthy of a 
Being perfectly good. And it might be fhewn, that the facred 
writings, which reveal to us the mind and will of God, and the 
methods of his government, fall in with this able charaéter of the 
great Creator, and of his vifible works; and moreover, that they 
give no juft countenance to the belief of any fuch evil being really 
exifting, whom we call the devil or fatan: but that when fuch a 
‘being is named, as he fometimes is named; the facred writers 
ufe the term, in conformity to the ignorance and prejudices of 
the times in which they refpeétively lived. ‘Thus for inftance, 
‘Chrift and his apofiles, ufe the common language of the times, 
in {peaking of fome particular difeafes, as if they were owing to 
devils, or demons, as it fhould be tranflated, i.e. the fpirits of 
the dead, poffc fling men’s bodies, and tormenting them, although 
there never was any fuch thing as thefe poffeffions. But the whele 
took its rife from the idolatry and faperftition of the heathens, who 
believed their deities, which had been formerly men, Jupiter, 
Apollo, &c. to be invefted with fuch powers, after death.’ 

The libertine may probably congratulate himfelf, that the 
power of the devil, or rather his very exiftence, is now abfo- 
lutely denied by fome learned and grave divines. Bur let him 
not be too fecure: there may be. no occafion for any greater 
torment, than an eternal expulfion from the prefcnce of the 
Deity, and the anguifh of an evil confciénce. A wicked man, 
by the very order and conftitution of things, cannot be happy. 
Suppofe him in another world, in any dreary fcene of exile, dur- 
ing each filent interval of reflection, the voice of reafon upbraids 
him ; the gloomy image of guilt prefents itfelf to his thoughts ; 
the immortal worm preys-upon his heart; and wherever he 


exifts, he has hell wiruin, 
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Catalogue Raifonné de la ColleGion des Livres de M. Pierre Antoine 


Crevenna, Negotiant a4 Amfterdam. 6 Vols. 4to. Amfterdam, 


ME: Crevenna, a native of Milan, had originally confined him- 


felf to colleéting books of Be!les Lettres and Natural Hittory; 

but his views foon expanded to a general culleétion. A complete, 
learned, and fyftematical knowlege, and a critical eftimate of the 
jntrinfic merit and value of books, is not to be expeéted froma 
mere dilettante. But under every head of his catalogue, we meet 
with a great number of [carce books; and his performance is highly 
valuable on account of the minute and accurate «numeration of the 
titles, alfo all the external circumftances, and the bibliograpbi- 
cal nates and memoirs which he has fubjoined to the titles of almof 
every book. 7 
‘ The firft volume contains books of Divinity ; the fecond, thofe of 
Law, and other Sciences; the third and fourth, Belles Lettres; the 
fifth, Hiftory; the fixth, Additions and Supplements; ufeful In- 
dexes ; and Catalogues of the MSS. contained in the Colleétion ; of 
Editions from the fifteenth Century; of thofe of Aldus, Giunta, &c. 
down to the editions in Ufum Delphini, & cum Notis Variorum, 
to thofe of Comino, and thofe printed by Bafkerville; of that com- 
plete Colleétion of Italian Verfions of Greek and Latin Claffics, 
entitled Collane; of a very curious and fcarce Coileétion of allthe 
printed and MS. Books quoted by the Vocabulary della Crufca, as 
vouchers and authorities ; and concludes with additional Suppie- 
ments, and a minute Account of a Copy of the Canticum Canti- 
corum. | | 

This voluminous Catalogue acquires an additional value from the 
infértion of feveral very fcarce, and many. inedited pieces. Mr. 
Crevenna has, for in{ftance, republifhed the four Latin poems of 
Flaminius, which are generally omitted in the later editions of that 
agreeable poet ; and has here printed, for the firft time, a Letter 
from Erafmus to Cardinal Campegio, from 1531, and a number of 
Letters written by fignor Metaftafio, and other eminent Italian 
writers of the eighteenth century. Mr. Crevenna’s Catalogue will 
probably, in its turn, become fcarce, as there were only three 
hundred copies printed of it. 





Ocuvre du Chevalier Hedlinger, ou Récueil des Mélailles de ce céléore 
Artifie, gravées en Taille-douce, accompagnées dune Expiication hif 
toriqueet critique, et précédées de la Vie dei Axteur Par Chretien 
de Mechel, &c. 2 Parts in fmall Folio. one containing 42 Plates, she 
other the Text. Price 72 French Livres. Bafil. 


THE chevalier Hedlinger was one of the moft fkilful medallifts in 
Europe, famous for the beauty of his medals, the ingenuity 

of his reverfes, the delicacy of their allufions, and the happy choice. 
of their legends. Mott of his medals being very fcarce, the pre- 
fent publication will prove an acceptable prefent to the public, and. 
toconnoiffleurs. The plates were engraved under bis own in{peétion 
and honoured with his approbation. They contain all his works 
from the year 1717, to the end of his life in 1721; and of courfe, 
not only the known and publithed medals, but alio thofe which 
: Hha 7 were 
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were never publifhed; others that were not finifhed, and fome 
fketches in wax and brafs, now carefully preferved in feveral cabi~ 
nets. Moft of thefe medals were engraved from the models and 
defighs drawn from Hedlinger’s own cabinet. The whole number 
of the medals, &c. amount to one hundred and fifty. 


a 





—_, 


Paris, le Modele des Nations Etramgeres, ou \’Europe Francoife; par 
Ll Editeur des Lettres du Pape Ganganelli. 12mo0. Paris. 


M Carraccioli feems to fuppofe that it is the real merit, or the 

* agreeablenefs of French manners that has induced almoft all 
Europe to adopt them. He difclaims every view of laborious, or 
profound enquiry, and has devoted his prefent performance chiefly 
to the amufement of the fair fex ; whom he treats with no lefs than 
forty-four very fhort and unfubftantial chapters on the following 
fubjeéts : 

Of Different Nations; Of the Changes that happen in States ; 
Of the State of Europe at the Beginning of the laft Century ; How 
Europe has changed; Why ‘Europe has changed ; Of Commerce ; 
Politics ; Jurifprudence; Philofophy ; Philofophical Spirit ; Spirit of 
Society ; Education ; Manners; Luxury; Reputation; Travelling; 
Readers; Pamplhilets; Printing; Polite Literature; Tafte ; Genius; 
The Prefent Age; Plays; Periodical Works; Walks; Tables; 
Songs; Good Humour; Coffee-houfes ; Elegance ; Gaming ; Levity ; 
the Art of Infinuation; Liberty; Arts; Academies ; Politenefs ; 
Fafhions ; Amufementg; Petits-Maitres ; Converfations ; Opinion. 


= 





Voyage fait par Ordre du Roi en 1771 & 1772, en diverfes Parties de 
(Europe, de l'Afrique, & del’ Amérique, par M. M. de Verdun, de 
Borda, & Pingré. 2 Vols. ato. Paris. 


rP HE voyage m queftion was undertaken at the recommendation 
of the late minifter of the French navy, M. de Boynes, for the. 
purpofe of trying and verifying time-keepers and marine watches,. 
and for other purpofes relating to navigation. a 
The prefent iaftructive work contains a number of obfervations 
for the correction of charts; the determination of longitude; the 
variations of the needle; currents ; foundings and tides ; well drawn 
views of the moft remarkable places. by M. Ozane; and very accu- 
rate charts of the Atlantic and North Sea; accounts, and hifto- 
rical and phyfical defcriptions of all the countries vifited by our 
voyagers; viz. Spain, the Canary-Iflands, thofe of Cape Verd, the 
Weft Indian Iflands, Iceland, and Denmark. Our veyagers were 


accompanied by an able aftronomer M, Meriais, who fince died on 
another expedition. 





Sielanki Polfhie x Rozmyeto Autorow xebrane. 1 vol. &v0. Warfaw. 


‘THs fine collection of the beft bucolic or rural poems by Polifh 
poets, ‘is dedicated to prince Adam Czartory{ki, by whom its 
publication has been greatly encouraged ; it is very elegantly print- 
ed, and adorned with feveral fine plates, engraved by Mefl. Eifen 
and Longueil. : : 
- It opens with ‘a fhort differtation on bucolic poetry and bucolic 
poets; and the firft rank among them is aflfigned to the sincere 
oie Ww m i, 24 fn 
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“The-mokt eminent bucolic poets of the Polanders, we here find, are: 
I. Simon Simonides, a very popular poet ; once the rival of the 
famous Sarbievius, ‘to-whom he has been, of late, even preferred 


-by cardinal Durini. The chief merit of his twenty poems here in- 


ferted, is a beautiful implicity. To thefe his epitaphs on feveral 
animals have been fubjoined. : | 

II. Simon Zimorowicz. His bucolic poems were firft pub- 
Jifhed in 1663, and are here reprinted with his epigrams and 
‘eclogues, 

III. Bucolic poems ‘by John’‘Gawintki; in which the pleafures 
of a country life are delineated, and contrafted with the luxury of 
courts. To .thefe.are added fome epitaphs and eclogues by the 
fame author. : 

IV. Ignatius Nagurcezewfki's tranflation of Virgil's Bucolics, 

VV. Three bucolic poems, entitled Polyphemus, Ulyffes, Orpheus ; 
by Epiphanius Minafowicz, | 

VI. Six bucolic poems by a.very popular poet, Narufkewicz'; 
one of thefe, compofed on the.death.of the late prince Czartorytki, 
chancellor of Lithuania, and infcribed to his nephew prince Adam 
Czartoryfki: as is the laft, to count Potocki, on his marriage with 
princefs Lubomirfka. 





screens ae si cs : a 
FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 
Lifty Patryotyczne. 8v0. Warfaw. 





Patriotic, inftructive, and valuable letters, faid to be written by 

Mr. Wybicki, Fellow of the learned Society of Warfaw. The 
were addreffed 10 the Polifl)ex-chancellor Zamoyfki, when the dj- 
getting of the new code of Jaws was entrufted to that nobleman’s 
care. ‘They contain pathetic complaints on the actual ftate of Po- 
Jand; ona great variety of abufes, particularly in the adminiftra- 
tion of juitice; enquiries into their fources; and propofals of 
amendments; with a circumfantial account of the ftate of agricul- 
ture, trade, and population in Poland; and the impediments of 
the latter ; efpecially that odious perfonal fervitude under which a 
very great portion of the common people is grievoufly oppreffed b 
private gentlemen. Thefe letters are highly and defervedly valued, 
and afford a great deal of political information. 


De Ratione efiimandi Felicitatem Hominum. Tubinge. 


Three differtations by Prof. Boeck, containing a very compre- 
henfive and judicious philofophical eftimate of human happinefs in 
this life; in which Bayle’s, Maupertuis’, and Robinet’s affertions 
are accurately examined ; and from as ftriét and minute an en- 
quiry as the nature of the very complicated fubject will admit of, 
good is demonftrated upon the whole to preponderate in the world, 
and the quantity of human enjoyments to tranfcend by far that of 


human. fufferings. 


S. Julii Frontini Libri IV. Strategematicon, cum Notis integris Franc. 
Modii, &c. curante Franc. Oudendorpio. L£ditio altera mulio auce 
tior et emendatior. &vo. Lugd. Batav. | 
The firft edition of this valuable claffic, by the late Mr. Ouden- 

dorp, appeared in 1731. From that et to 3761, the learned om 
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tor enrithed ‘his copy with many additional inftructive notes; which 
are here inferted, together with fome fhort remarks by Janus Par- 


Tahus and Mr. Boubier ; and Mr. Herel’s critical conjectures, ex- 
tracted-trom Schwevei's edition, 


Vin der Avmut des Bomer ; or, of Homer's Poverty. By Prof. Fr. 
Chr..Exte:, of Deux-Ponts.. 4fo0, (German.) Deux: Ponts. 


L.-T be author ot this judicious enquiry contutes the abfurd tale of 
Homer’s beggary, and give a plaufibie eftimate ot his fituation in 


point of fortume, according to the manners and circumitances of the 
‘age in which he lived. 


“Traité economique &'phyfque du gros et menu Betail. 2vels. r12m0. 
Parise. 


_. The firft volume of this compilation treats of horfes; the fecond, 
of horned cattle, theep, goats, hogs, afles, and mules; and their 
Tefpective anatomy, naiural piltory, and management. 


Gti Uccelh di Sardegna. 8vo. Saflasi, im Sardinia. 

An excellent natura! hiftory of Sardinian birds, interefting nat 
‘only for thie natives ofthat remarkabie fland, but for naturaliit® in 
general, and illuftrated with fome good cuts and plates. Its au- 
thor, tignor Franceico Cetto, whofe hiltory of the Sardinian qua- 
“drupeds has already been noticed in our Review, propofes to 
pubsihthe remaining parts of the natural hiftory of Sardinia. 


La Veriu chancelante, ou a Vie de Mademoyelle d’Amincourt, dédiée 
au Roi de Piulie. 12m0. Liege. 


\” "There is fomething original and naif in the thought of dedicating 
‘a ftaggering female veriuc, or the lite of a young lady, to the king 
of Prufla; as weil as in introducing fuch a heterogeneous variety 
“of topics, for initance, agriculture, into a novel. 





RE — 
wo MONTHLY CATALOGUE. 
5. daldw. PO. bods Tob! G. AL 


; De primordiis Civitatum Oratio.. In qua agitur de Bello civili inter 
M Britanniam er Colomas nunc fiagranti. Aucttore Jacobo Dun- 
bar.. 4/os 45. Od. - Cadell. 


_N this difcourfe the author takes. a general view of the origin 
of political fociety, after which he briefly mentions the war 
- now fubfifting between Great Britain and America; and con- 
-ciudés with expreffing: a defire, that we fhould endeavour to 
‘Fegain the dependency of the colonies rather by lenient than 
‘ violent meafures. 
The difcourie is marked with a claffical purity of language, 
and is dedicated to lord Camden, as the particular friend of the 
“Fate earl of ‘Chatham, ‘whom the author thus celebrates : 
‘ Nil hic opus eft antiqua referre—nil opus eft de Cincinnato, d® 
Camiilo, aut de Papirio laqui. Nonne, labantibus fortunis noftriss 
“jntra memoriam noltram, uno viro, temporibus evocato, fefe fu- 
bitd erectam ac‘{ublevatam Britannia viderit? Nonne eodem viro; 
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etfi ravi annis, temporibus iterum evocando, fefe iterum ereétam, 
, punc forfan Britannia, vifura fit? Magne fenex! nondum forfan 
emnium dierum fol occidit—O! fi talis qualis tu fuifti nunc patriz 
adfit—O! fi tibi preteritos natura referat annos *.” 


Sketches from Nature, in High Preferwation, .* the mof? honourable 
Mafters. 40. 25. Kearfly. 


In thefe allufive Sketches we are préfented with a variety of 
remarks, fatirical or panegyrical, on a number of diftinguithed 
characters. In fome of the Sketches the colouring is itrong 
and profufe, in others too faint, or the figures too much ob- 
{cured by the fhades of allegory ; but in moft of them there is 
a fanciful, if not a defcriptive relation, to the perions intended, 


Oppofition Mornings: with Betty’s Remarks. Svo. 15. 6d._ 
Wilkie. 

A thoufand thanks to Mrs. Betty O’Neil, fruiterer in Se, 
James’s Street, for thus one/fly laying before the public the 
whole private tranfactions of oppofition, during the courfe of Jaft 
winter. The rendering fo efential a fervice to adminiftration, 
was doubtiefs a prudent ftep towards obtaining the place of 
houfekeeper to the treafury, which, it feems, Mrs. Betty has 
for thefe thirteen years been anxioufly longing after. Mean 
while we think fhe ought not to renounce the pine and the 
orange to become purveyor of politics, this being a commodity 
which fhe muft know is very apt to grow ftale: though we ac- 
knowlege ourfelves much gratified with the curious minutes, 
which form the fubje& of her prefent publication. 


Obfervations on the National Debt, with Propofals for reducing the 
Jfaid Debt, and for raifing future Supplies, in an caly and eligible 
Manner ; by which the National Credit, and the Property of 
Individuals, will be preferved and improved. 8ve. 64. Dilly, 


The author of thefe Obfervations propofes fome amendments, 
and additional refources, refpecting a method of difcharging 
the national debt, fuggefted fome months ago in a pamphlet, 
which was noticed in-our Review for January lait, p. 72. One 
part of this plan confifts of a fcheme for a lottery, in which the 
tickets fhould each bear the price of fifty guineas. Another is 
the eftablifhment of a bank, upon fauch a foundation as might 
be highly advantageous to government, as well as to indi- 


viduals. 
Ly 





‘* Hec frufira!—Atnon tum ille ereptus fatis, quo prefide re- 
rum, nil defperandum fuit—fortunatus certé laborum, egregiufque 
animi; nec ulii veterum wirtute fecundus.—Patrizx, extremo {pi- 
ritu, devinctus: et, excedens e vita, jurare poterat veriflimum il- 
lud, pulcherrimumque jusjurandum, quod Cicero, olim,.abieits 
magiltratu, juravit, ** fua unius opera sempubhicam effe falvam.”” 

‘ Grati igitur fitis, Ocives, in ejus memoria decoranda, cui nul- 
lam jain aliam gratiam referre poteitis.” 


Hhq , The 
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The Speech of the Earl of Sandwich, in the Houfe of Lords. On 
Friday, the 14th Day of May, 1779, being the Fourteenth Day 
of the Sitting of the Comm:ttee of Enquiry into the Management of 
Greenwich Ho/piral. gto. 15. Cadell. 


This Speech contains a full vindication of his lordfhip’s con- 
du& refpecting the management of Greenwich Hofpital; a 
vindication which has fiace been fo honourably recognifed by 
the refolutions of the houfe of lords. 


e Ak: 6. a os 


Satire for the King’s Birth-day. By no Pcet-laureate. 4fe. 15. 
| * Wilkie. 

This author is not a poet of high rank in Parnaffus; but has 
projected his plan with fome ingenuity. He pretends to write a 
fatire on the king and the queen; bur fixes upon fome circum- 
fiances in their refpeétive charafters, which, though perhaps un- 
common among perfonages of their elevated ftation, or among 
that infignificant race of beings called people of the ton, are 
yet in the higheft degree meritorious and honourable. 
Meritorious Difobedience : an Epiftile to a Minifterial Marine Fa- 
 wourite upon bis late unexpected Efcape from the Hands of ‘fuftice. 

4to. 25. Bew, 

One of the productions of that impetueps author, who has 
employed his whips, his halters, his fcorpiohs, and his fcalping 
knives, againft almoft every confpicuous charaéter in the ftate, 
except the immaculate patriots. 


Patriotic Perfidy, a Satire. 8vo. 25. Bell, 
This author dire&ts his fatire againft fome of the principal 
leaders of oppofition, and writes with energy ; but introduces 
the words damn and curje, much oftener than metaphors and 


fimiles. 


A New Plan to fave the State. Addreffid to the Ladies, 4t0. 15¢ 
Dodfley. 

This Plan, fo far as it can be traced amidft a feries of uncon. 
neéted epifodes, is, that the ladies Thould endeavour to produce 
a reformation of manners by their influence in fociety. In a 
dedication to the public, the author expreffes a hope, that he 
fhall, at fome future period, be happy in the poffeffion of er 
favours, Butif he means the approbation of his poetical ta- 
lents, he muft firft become a favourite of the Mufes, with 
whom he feems at prefent to be very little acquainted. 


An Effay on Man, in bis State of Policy; in a Series of Tuelue 
Epifiles, By Thomas Delamayne; E/g. 410. 25. 6d. Har 
rifon and Co. : 

The title of this poem naturally reminds us of Pope’s Effay 
on Man, and his enchanting harmony of numbers. Unfortu-: 
nately for Mr. Delamayne, this idea makes us perceive the de- 
ficiencies Of his Effay in a more ftriking light, But fetting 
—— afidg 
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afide all prejudices and comparifons, the author fhall fpeak for 
himfelf. 

* Behold the bull, the lord of all the plain / 

Who fhall difpute his fov’rain right of reign ? 

View the domeftic mafter of the roof ! 

What lord a pow’r does more defpotic boaf ? 

With what command, that fets all ftrife afide, 

Does he in controverfy’s caufe decide ! 

See the deer-kind !—Oft as returning fpring, 

Invokes the herd to chufe the feafon’s king, 

The ftrongeft walks the temporary lord: 

To him the reft fubmiffive all accord. 

Of the bird-race, who fly to various lands, 

One leads the way, one the whole flock commands. - 

The bees, thofe great freeholders of their hive, 

In loyalty with each in battle ftrive. 

From hence this gen’ral argument we bring, 

“* Nature in all her fates proclaims a king.” 


' Here the poet places the fupremacy of kings on a very pre- 
carious foundation, the regal authority of the bee, the.cock, and 
the bull. The firft has been the fubje& of many idle fictions ; 
and the author perhaps cannot inform us, whether the hive is a 
monarchy or a republic. The dominion of the cock, and his 
prerogatives, entirely depend on chance: for zature produces as 
many cocks as hens; and the empire of the dunghill is abfo- 
lutely determined by the old woman, who fuperintends the rooft, 
when fhe fends all the young princes, except one, to the market, 
or into the kitchen. The fovereignty of the bull is equally ac- 
cidental, and not the appointment of ature; for, if the farmer 
did not interpofe with his knife, the government of the pafture 
would be an ariftocracy. : 


The World as it goes, a Poem. 4%0. 25.6d. Bew. 


The Satiric Mufe prefents herfelf to the poet, and gives him 
a vifionary reprefentation of ‘The World as it goes;’ filled 
with groups of mercenary courtiers, ladies of eafy virtue, op- 


preflors, mifers, hypocrites, &c. She then addreffes him in 
thefe terms, ; 





Thefe, thefe are fubjeéts for thy fong ! 
Let themes like thefe thy manly ftrain prolong.’ 


The word prolong implies no limitation, and has a formidable 
found in the ears of. the reader. Though he may perufe thirty- 
feven pages with fome pleafure, he will be alarmed at the 
thoughts of thirty-feven volames,—Befides, vicious charafters are 
feldom reformed by metaphorical whips and fcourges. We there- 
fore would not advife the author to follow the admonition of that 
‘improba Syren,’ that notorious jilt, the Mufe, or attempt to 
corre&t every fcoundrel he meets with in the court and the city, 


but to content himfelf with one experiment, and * Let the world 
go as it will.’ : 


The 
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The Satires of Perhus. paraphrafiicallyimitated, and adapted to the 
Times. With a Preface. ByE. 8. Greene, Eg. 8vo. 2s. Dodfley.. 


This learned tranflator has a confiderable fhare of poetical 
imagination ; but fach a remarkable tendency. to diftra& and 
contound his readers by a multiplicity of images, unnatural re- 
finements, dark fentences, and diftant allufions, that they will 
be frequently obliged to apply to the text of Perfius for an expla- 
nation of the paraphrafe. 


Sche@ Satires of Horace, trarflated into Englith Verfe, and, for 
the moft part, adapted to the prefent Times and Manners. By 
Alexander Geddes. 40. 55. fewed. Cadell. 


The Satires of Horace have’been univerfally admired ; and have 
occafioned a ‘gréat number of imitations. Mr. ‘Pope acquitted 
himfelf in this undertaking, as he did im every other, with 
great applaufe. ‘Bat out of eighteen Satires in the original, he 
has only favoured us with imitations of three, the firit, the fe- 
cond, and the fixth, of the fecond book, Mr. Geddes has 

iven us hine: namely, the firft, the fecond, the third, the 
atk and the eighth of the firft book; and the fecond, the 
fourth, the fifth, and the feventh, of the fecond book; he in- 
tends, however, to proceed, if this attempt fhould have the good 


fortune to meet with general approbation. 
The claffical reader will be able to form a proper judgement of 


his abilities by the following extra&: 


. 6 Whence is it, Beattie, that we find 
Scarce one of all the human kind 
Content with that partic‘lar lot 
Which choice procur’d, or chance begot ; 
But dreaming ftill, if he poffett 
His.seighbour’s place, he fhould be bleftt? 


‘© Happy the man, (the foldier fays, 
Worn out with toils and broke with days) 


Who fnug behind his compter lies, 
And fees his thoufands round him rife !* 


«More happy foldier! (cries‘again 
The trader, trembling on the main) 
He marthes—fights—and, in a breath, 
*Tis.vidt’ry—or a:glorious death : 
While I muft live in conftant fear, 
‘And fhrink at ev’ry biaft I hear.” 


¢ The country “fquire, whom knotty caufe 
‘To London and the chanc'ry draws, 
Oblig’d from earlieft: morn to wait 
_* Till twelve o'clock, at lawyer’s gate, 
Exclaims, with many a peevith frown : 
¢s How lucky they that live in town |" a 


* The lawyer, dun’d with dire debate, 
, Would juft. as gladly rufticate ; | 
And talks in the mot rapt'rous ftrains 
Of rural feats and verdant plains,” 
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* The dottor—but the plaints of all, 
Not Luttrel, in St. Stephen’s Hall, 

Were able fully to defcribe: 
So num’rous is the grumbling tribe ! 

‘ But, fhould fome ged (the gods with eafe 
Can do whate’er their godfhips pleafe) 
Proclaim : ** "Tis granted-——Henceforth be 
A merchant thou, a foldier he; 

A lawyer this, and that a ‘{quire: 

Each have his relative defire— 

Why ftand ye mute ?— Tis given to chufe 
Your envy’d lots’”—All, all refule. 

* Sure Jove might burn with holy ire 

To fee them fneakingly retire ; 

And, in his well-tim’d fury, fwear 

He’d never more indulge their pray’r.” 


Some of the principal charaéteriftics of the Satires of Horace 
are concifenefs and perfpicuity, a natural fimplicity, gaiety and 
good humour, 7 

In all thefe qualities the ‘ingenious tranflator has copied the 
original with great attention. His ftyle is concife, clear, and 
unaffefted ; and the Hudibraftic meafore has given an air of 
eafe and pleafantry to his numbers. Still however, it may be 
faid, there is fomething wanting. The original is more agree- 
able than the paraphrafe. But what is it, that gives it this fu- 
periority? It is, we believe, the curiofa felicitas, the .inexpref- 
fible charm of the claffic phrafe, which muft inevitably be loft 
in every tranflation; and ali attempts will be defective, unlefs 
the author, like Mr. Pope, has that poetic fpirit, which enables 
him to adorn his copy with equivalent beauties. 


The Priefie/s of Dévonthire Wall. 4 Poetical Satire. Embel- 
lifhed «ith Chara&érs of diftinguifh’d Perfonages, Sc. Se. Se. 
Part the Firft. gro. as. Dixwell. 

A defcription of a nunnery, or a houfe of polite reception, 
under the fuperintendence of Mrs. W**t*n, near Devonfhire 
Wall; fuppofed to be occafionally vifited by trifling peers, and 
others of the son. The apparent defign of the author is to ex- 


pofe the votaries, who go to worfhip the Dryads and Hamadryads 
that refide in the nunnery. 


A Paraphrafe or Peetical Expofition of the Thirteenth Chapter of the 
Firft Book of St. Paul’s Epiftles to the Cormthians. By Chrif- 
topher Anitey, F/7. Folio. 1s, Dodfley. 


Every poet,.-who attempts to tranflate the Scriptures into 
verfe, feels the difliculty of preferving the fober majelty and 
unaffected fimplicity of the original. Few writers have there- 
fore fucceeded. Mr. Anftey is one of thofe few, as the reader 
of tafte will perceive by the following fhort extract : 

€ Verfe 11.—When I was (1) a child, Ifpake asa child, I under. 
ftood (2) as a child, L-thought as a child; but when (3) 1 became a 


Verfe, 
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€ Verfe 12.—For (4) now we fee through a glafs darkly ; but then 
(5) face to face: now I know in part; but (6) then fhall I know 
even as alfo Iam known, 

‘ x1. In life’s (1) firft fpring, in childhood’s playful age, 
What trifles charm, what idle caresengage ! 
How (2) narrow, how confus’d the fenfe appears, 

Til) reafon dawn,-and light our riper years ! 

Tis then (3) with judgment and difcretion fraught 

We flight the objects of our infant thought ; 

Chang’d is each paffion, each defire, and aim, 

Wo more our attions, or our words the fame ; 

x2. Yet greater ftill the change, that fhall tranflate 

Man from his earthly to his heav’nly ftate, 

From (4) partial knowlege fhall his foul redeem, 

And clear from doubts his intellectual beam, 

Caft the dark g)afs away. that dims his fight, 

And gild his profpect with celeftial light, 

Bear him beyond the follies, and the ftrife, 

And painful pleafures of this finful life. — 

—Oh glorious change! that thall fuch light difplay, 
| And ope one perfeét'and eternal day{ 

Where (5) in th’ Almighty’s prefence we hall fhine, 

See, and adore his attributes divine, 

His pow’r, his wifdom, and his mercy own, 

And (6) Him fhall know—as we ourfelves are known !” 


The reft of the chapter is tranflated with equal accuracy and 
elegance, . 


A Paraphrafe of Mr, Anftey’s Parapbrafe of the thirteenth Chap- 
ser of the firft. Book.of St. Paul’s Epiftle to the Corinthians ; 
or, a Poetical Expofition poetically expounded, Folio. 1s, Almon. 


This piece is not intended to ridicule Mr. Anftey’s Para- 
phrafe, as the title-page may probably lead the reader to ima- 
gine; but is a parody on that performance, applying the apoftle’s, 
or rather the poet’s defcription of charity and its effects, to 
fervility, The lat paragraph thus difplays the power and pers 
petuity of this infinuating and perfyafive art. | 


¢ While we through paths of oppofition ftray, 
Pride {wells our fouls, and freedom guides our way ; 
But when to penfionary joys we foar, 
Pride fhall expire, and freedom be no more ; 
Pride thall be loft in drudgery’s aby({s, 

' And freedom melted in preferment’s blifs ; 
But thee, Servility, no fenate’s doom, 

_ No diffolution ever thall confume ; © 

_ Thou, honeft praife, and virtuous want above, 
With cringing wiles fhalt lure thy fovereign’s love ; 
In ermine clad, by ftaff of office known, 
Thy ftation fix before the worfhip’d throne; 
There, by new maxims, ancient treafons fcan, 
And plead the merits of rebellion’s clan.’ 


This production is not inferior to the Paraphrafe, 
| 7 DR A- 
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Tie Apotheofs of Punch 3 a fatérical Mafque: with a Monody on 
the Death of the late Mafter Punch. 870. 1s. Wenman,. 
In a Monody, occafioned by the death of our late Rofcius, 

- Hamlet, Lear, Romeo, &c. were introduced, paying the de- 

ceafed a€tor many high encomiums, in the words of Shak{peare. 

In this piece Melpomene and Thalia, the tragic and the comic 

Mufe, adopt likewife the language of the Warwickfhire bard, 

in their lamentations on the death of Punch. , But as Punch, (to 

ufe the words of Apollo in the Mafque) is ‘ a mighty genius, a 

nonpareil,’ an effential ornament of the modern ftage, he is re- 

ftered to life, and appointed ‘ fub mayor of Parnaffus,’ and ‘ lo- 
cum tenens to the god of wit.’ 

This is the moft. material part of the plot: and, as one of the 
dramatis perfonz expreffes it, 

‘ By the laweharry, this is right good fun ” 

The reader may not be altogether of the fame opinion. Yet 
we are aflured, that this production was performed at the Pa- 
tagonian Theatre with ‘ univerfal applaufe.’ Probably, it 
might appear to greater advantage in the reprefentation, than 
it does in the perufal; perhaps the Patagonian audience were 
eafily diverted ; or poflibly they were— 

‘ Children of a larger growth.’ © 


: nO eS s. 
Fie Wedding Ring; or the Hifory of Mifs Sidney. In @ feries- 
of Letters. 3 vols. 73. 6d. fewed. Noble. 

This work, -as we are told in the preface, is the production of 
a female pen. Our authorefs hopes, * That: what fhe has writ- 
ten may prove an inftructive entertainment to young perfons, 
and that they may profit by that excellent moral it recommends, 
—a perfeét reliance on the Supreme Beinc-in every diftrefs 
and danger.’—-We fincerely wifh her hopes may not be difap- 
pointed, Had every novel the fame tendency to promote the 
interefts of truth ahd virtue with the prefent, they might form 
a valuable part of the female library. 


The Sorrows of Werter. 4 German Story, founded on Fad. 
2 ols, $5. fewed. Dodifley. 

Notwithftanding the tranflator attempts in his preface to pal- 
liate the pernicious tendency of the work before us, we cannot 
but agree with thofe who confider Mr. Goethé, its original au- 
thor, as the apologift of fuicide. We are told, indeed, that it 
is for want of properly diftinguifhing between the author and his 
aork, that his cenfurers have very unfairly afcribed to him the 
erroneous fentiments which he has given to his principal cha- 
racter. © A method of criticifm, continues the tranflator, 
which would equally affe&tall the epic and tragic writers that 
ever exifted :’——and certainly with juftice, if their principal 
charaters were introduced merely to give a fanétion to crimes, 
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| The Pradifing Attorneys or, New King’s Bench Guide. Svo. 45 
ie Uriel. — , 


The author of this treatife has the modefty to deem it ‘a 
compendious introduction to. the knowlege of .the practice of 
that court.’—Of all introductions it is the wort we have ever 
had the-trouble of perufing; it is indeed delivered «in a way 
intirely new ;’ for, excepting the plagiarifms from Blackftone’s 
Commentaries, Gilbert’s Common Pleas, and Boot’s Suit at 
Law, (a book almoft as bad as the one before us) it is not pof- 
fible that the practiferihould acquire a fingle idea of « the na- 
ture and reafon of the feveral proceedings’—from this ‘ com- 
pendious introduction.’ 

A Chart of Penal Law. By Mr. Reeves. ‘10s. 62. Brooke. 


The idea of the prefent Chart is taken from one. which was 
fome time fince publifhed by the learned and ingenious Mr. 
Fearne.—Though the fubject which Mr. Reeves has taken the 
pains to delineate, does not require either fo’ much reading or 
attention, as that which engaged the pen of Mr. Fearne, it is 
neverthelefs executed with all poffible care and difcrimination. 
As a young man, it does Mr. Reeves great credit; and is a 
ftrong proof of his attention to his profeifion. | 


MEDICA L. 


A Letter to}. C. Lettfom, M. D. F. R. S. S$. 4. 8, Sc. ‘otca- 

oned by Baron Dimfdale’s Remarks on Dr. Lettfom’s Letter to 

Sir Robert Barker, and George Stacpoole, E/g. upon General 
Inoculation. Svo. 1s. Murray, 


The great utility of inoculation is now, we believe, univer- 
fally admitted, and the local confiderations refpecting the.com- 
munication of the fmall-pox, with the leaft hazard of {pread- 
ing the infeGion among perfons not inoculated, are at prefent 
the fubjeét of difpute. Towards determining this point, much 
ftrefs feems to be laid upon arguments drawn from the uni- 
verfality of the difeafe, and ‘the frequent returns every where 
of the variolous contagion ; which being unavoidable, cannot, 
it is faid, be attended with fo bad confeqhences when commu- 
nicated by inoculated patients, who have the difeafe in a milder 
degree, as when fpread by thofe who labour under the natural 
{mall-pox. ‘This reafoning doubtlels appears highly plaufible, 
but it may not, upon moral grounds, and fuch as refpeé the 
immediate intereits of fociety, juftify a mode of inoculating, 
which is likely to fpread the variolous infe@tion in a populous — 
neighbourhood, On this argument, therefore, refts the great 
objection againft the propofal for extending the practice of ino- 
culation in London; a fcheme which has been urged by Dr. 
Lettfom, and fupported by the.au:hor.of this pamphlet, but op- 


pofed. by baron Dimfdale, 
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Chriffianity the true Foundation of Civil Liberty. A Sermon preached 
at St. Mary’s Church in Leicefter, at the Affizes beld bere, Au- 
guft 12, 1778, before the Hon. Sir Richard Afton, Kvt. ome of 
the Fuftices of the Court of King’s Bench; and th: Hon. Sir 
Henry Gould, Kat. one of the Fuftices of the Court of Commcn 
Pleas. By John Cole Gallaway. 8vo. 1s. H. Payne. 

The author takes notice of the excellence of our civil con- 
ftitution ; he explains the awfulnefs and importance of an oath 


in a.court of judicature; and obferves, that men would live in 


perfeét freedom, harmony, and felicity, without any penal laws, 
or any fear of punifhment, if they would obey the amiable pre- 


cepts of Chriftianity. 


A Charge to the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of St. Alban’s, in the 
Year M.DCC.LXXVIII. 4to, 15. White. 


In this Charge the author takes occafion to confider the late 
A& for the relief of Papifts refiding in this kingdom ; on which 
he fays: ‘ Wecannot fufficiently deplore the ftrange infatuation 
of fome, who, though bound by the faered ties of honour and 
confcience to preferve us from the common enemy, do gradually 
deliver us again into the power and tyranny of popery, and en- 
a the fafety of our excellent conftitution in church and 

ate,’ 

This Charge is accompanied with a fhort extract from an- 
other, delivered to the clergy of his archdeaconry, in April, 1779, 
in which he purfues the fame fubje&t, with remarks, in favour 
of Proteftant Diffenters ; concluding with an earneft exhortation 
to his reverend brethren, ‘ to employ the whole firength of their 
abilities to withftand the encroachments of popery.’ 


CONTROVERSIAL. 


4 Calm Reply to the Firft Part of Mr, De Courcy’s Rejoinder, as 
Sar as it relates to the Scriptural Mode of Baptifm. By Jofeph 
Jenkins, 4. M. 80. 15, Keith. 

This author proves, that immerfion was the ftated and ufual 
method of adminiftering baptifm among the firft Chriftians. In 
this refpeét he has defended his own ‘practice and perfuafion, 
upon good authority.—Though we make this conceffion, we 
cannot allow, thatthe church of England is reprehenfible for 
her deviation from the practice of the primitive apes, in that 
part of the facred right of initiation into the Chriftian religion, 
which. is..merely ceremonial, He muft have a very ‘contracted 
notion of the genius.and fpirit of Chriftianity, who will not ad- 
mit, that extetnal forms are variable, according to different 
climates, feafons, fituations, conveniences, and other circum- 


ftances. 
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A View of the Earth, as far asit was known to the Ancients; be- 
ing a foort, but comprebenfive Syftem of claffical Gergraphy. IL 
luftrated with anew fit of Maps, corre&ed from the beft ancient 
Hiftorians and Geographers, By R. Turner, Fun. of Magdalen 
Hall, Oxford. 80. 3s. Dodfley. ‘ 

This work is divided into two parts. In the firft the author has 
given a de(cription of the feveral empires, kingdoms, provin¢es, 
cities, towns, rivers, and mountains, mentioned by Homer, Vir- 
gil, Xenophon, Czfar, Livy, Herodotus, and other Greek and 
Latin claffics. . The fecond part contains an accurate abridgment 
of the whole Aneid of Virgil, and the Odyffey of Homer, or a 
geographical defcription of the voyages of Zneas and Ulyfies, 
with the travels and voyages of St. Paul. © 

For the benefit of young -ftudents, not acquainted with pro- 
fody, the author, in two of his chapters, has marked the quan- 
tity of the doubtful fyllables, in the names of perfons and places. 
In this article he has fallen into two or three miftakes, and fome 
inaccuracies ; viz. Mycone for Mycone ; Oléaron for Olé3ron ; 
Chaonia for Chaonia ; Ceraunzan for Ceraunian ; Eryphyle for 
Eriphyle; Ciclades for Cyclades; Ionian for Iontan; Stro- 
phades for Strophades; Andromache for Andromache ; and 
Dodona for Dodona. 

This work is a commodious introduétion to the fludy of an- 
cient geography, preparatory to the larger fyftems of Mela, 
Pliny, Dionyfius Periegetes, Ptolemy, Strabo, &c. and, on ac- 
count of its brevity, is very properly calculated for fchools and 
academies. The latter part may give even thofe, who are fcho- 
Jars of a higher clafs, a more diftiné& idea of the voyages of 
Ulyffes, AEneas, and St. Paul, than they have received from re- 
peated perufals of the Odyfley, the Aneid, and the Aéts of the 
Apoftles. : 


Pi@ures of Men, Manners, and the Times; interfperfed with De- 
Seriptions of the Country and rural Enjoymenis. 2 vols. 8vo. 65. 
Boofey. 

Thefe Piétures are not. delineated by the hand of a mafter, 
They are very defective, both in the defign and execution, The 
- defcriptions are a mere jumble of common-place thoughts, tricked 
out in the language of affectation ; which, by fome ftrange per- 
verfion of ideas, the author feems to have miftaken for wit. 


A Treatife onthe Cuftom of counting Nofes. 8vo. 18. Kearfly, 


A faftidious critic, whofe character was that of /u/pendens om= 


nia nafo, might perhaps turn up his nofe at this performance. 
But we confider it as an innocent attempt ‘at humour, and 
have therefore no inclination to put the author in the leaft our of 
countenance. 
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73 
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387 
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399 
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